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HIS issue of The Independent unfortunately 
goes to press precisely on the day of the 
November elections, too early to comment on the 
results. There will be things aplenty to talk about 
in the next issue, not the least the outcome of the 
New York gubernatorial election. This, in our 
judgment, overshadows all others in importance. 
It is a contest squarely between enlightened, hon- 
est government and Tammany rule, for all that 
“Al” Smith is a capable executive. Governor Mil- 
ler’s record is so remarkably good that except for 
certain peculiar issues there could hardly be any 
doubt of his reélection. If he loses by a large 
margin, we may be sure that “home rule’—hands 
off New York City, for which Smith stands—and 
his advocacy of a strict enforcement of the Volstead 
law will have had much to do with it. 


T is a sorry experience which in retrospect does 
not take on glamor. Strong friends of the 
League of Nations, by a detailed account of all its 
activities, have shown how effective this organiza- 
tion has been, even though Europe has meanwhile 
been in chaos and even at war. And now comes 
Secretary Hughes to tell us of the glorious achieve- 
ments of the Republican Party. He has spoken 
with authority concerning the Administration’s 
foreign policy, and without exaggeration. Here is 
solid achievement. Inheriting policies which were 
greatly confused, except for the attitude toward 
Russia, it set about quietly straightening out our 
relations with other countries, until now we are in 
a fair way to work peaceably and helpfully with 
them all. By the Washington Conference it marked 
out broad lines leading to common understandings 


and coédperation which may go far indeed. The 
Administration has, too, a proud record of econ- 
omy. President Harding not only appointed the 
best man available to be guardian of the budget, 
but backed him up consistently in his demands. 
The President also won the praise of the right- 
minded by vetoing the pernicious bonus bill. 


HESE, it is true, are no small achievements. 
But let it be remembered that the Harding 
Administration came into being at a time when 
much was expected of it. The atmosphere was still 
charged with the resounding phrases of those who 
looked to see this country become the mentor of the 
world. That idea had to be brushed aside no doubt 
—for only the self-righteous could believe that we 
had the wisdom to perform that function—but was 
it necessary to annihilate it with such a thud? 
Was it necessary to begin at once revising the 
tariff, when unsettled conditions the world over 
made fixing of schedules seem the merest guess- 
work? Was it proper so soon to elevate the bar- 
rier over which foreign countries had to leap in 
order to restore their credit with us? Is the Ad- 
ministration altogether proud of its work on in- 
ternal taxes, even admitting that the farm bloc 
was a pestiferous fraternity? Is President Hard- 
ing quite satisfied that he did the right thing in 
discrediting the Railroad Labor Board? 


S we see it, the mistakes of the Administration 

are venial, resulting not so much from wrong- 
headedness—they are. certainly not sins of the 
spirit—as from a lack of foresight, perhaps a lack 
of tact. It was of the highest importance to con- 











vince the rest of the world that, after the big expe- 
rience of the war, we had no intention of settling 
down to niggling affairs. Our own fences had no 
doubt to be mended, but not in such a way as to 
give the impression to the rest of the world that we 
were shutting it out—this refers especially to the 
tariff. And, above all, it was necessary that there 
should be evidence of strong, high-minded leader- 
ship on the part of one who appreciated the mean- 
ing of our powerful position in the world and who 
would override all attempts on the part of Congress 
to concentrate on small politics. This was much to 
expect of any President, but an executive must be 




















In the Grip of Wall Street 


measured in relation to the conditions surrounding 
him. ; 

President Harding has, in any case, impressed 
the country and the world with his utter sincerity. 
He has solid common sense, and if it is not at all 
times the sublimated sort of common sense which 
amounts to wisdom, no one will fear that under his 
direction the country will stray after false gods. 


F the part is less than the whole—and even in 
these tumultuous times that is a maxim 
which is hardly disputed—Representative Ogden 
L. Mills’s reply to a heckler in New York must be 
pronounced very effective. “Isn’t it true,” shouted 
the heckler, “that the Republican Party is domi- 
nated by Wall Street?” To which Mr. Mills re- 
plied that “it’s all we New York Representatives 
can do to hold our own against the league which 
the rest of the country has formed against us.” 
Wall Street is part of New York, but very much 
less than the whole; and the whole plays the part 
not of the big boss but of the under dog. A little 
remembrance of the story of the farmer bloc in the 
recent session of Congress is sufficient to give all 
the point necessary to Mr. Mills’s rejoinder. 


R. GOMPERS allying the Federation of Labor 
with local posts of the American Legion, 
presents an interesting example of the poverty of 
constructive ideas that is not uncharacteristic of 
American trade union leaders. His immediate pur- 
pose is evidently to secure what he hopes will be 
political pressure on Congress for the plans that 
organized labor wants to see put into statutes. At 
the New Orleans convention a committee of the 
Legion reported in favor of a ship subsidy. Why 
should not the Legion also support “the living 
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wage,” the child labor amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, et cetera? The farmers whom lately Mr. 
Gompers saw as the natural ally of the trade union- 
ist, seem to have proved lukewarm at best. Votes 
—and even better, a political noise—are needed for 
his plans. If the farmer vote is coy, try for the 
Legion vote. And will the trade unionist support 
a bonus programme that means increasing the 
trades unionists’ share of the national debt by 
$40 or more? We wonder. 


OVERNOR ALLEN, of Kansas, lacks imagina- 
tion. If he were an Italian having experience 
with Fascisti, he would understand that the Ku 
Klux Klan are the saviors of their country. They 
know when the nation is threatened with disaster, 
even if the law does not. Governor Allen may be 
wanting in subtlety—the charge usually brought 
against Americans. Perhaps it is for that reason 
that his fellow countrymen are applauding his stern 
order to the white-robed fraternity: behave or get 
out. Americans may not have subtlety, but they 
think they understand the fundamentals of their 
civilization. There may be times in primitive com- 
munities when Vigilantes come in handy, but our 
settled democracy has no place for those who would 
take the law into their own hands. 


O generous an act as that of Mrs. Beatrice 
Boeke, daughter of the late Sir George Cad- 
bury, millionaire cocoa manufacturer, cannot fail 
to evoke admiration. She has made over to the 
Men and Women’s Council of Bourneville the entire 
income for her lifetime from the stock which she 

















Clean-up Week in Kansas 


inherited, to be used for humanitarian purposes. 
But while the act itself is laudable, it is to be re- 
gretted that she has seen fit, in the accompanying 
letter, to refer to her revenue from the stock in the 
past as “the unearned income which your united 
work has enabled me to enjoy.” The idea that the 
income derived from the investment of capital and 
from the exercise of managing ability is “un- 
earned” is wholly fallacious. Whether the results 
obtained through those means might better be got 
by other methods is a question that may properly 
be discussed; but certainly the investment of cap- 
ital and the management of enterprise are pro- 
ductive agencies which “earn” their results just 
as truly as does the manual labor which they equip 
and direct. But at least this lady’s word and act 
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have some kind of rational basis—which is more 
than can be said of Henry Ford’s childish talk 
about the abolition of interest. Ford wants to 
abolish interest through some sophomoric scheme 


for changing the money system; and he evidently 


thinks that interest is really paid for the use of 
money, and not for the use of the things—bricks 
and mortar and steel and machinery—that money 
buys. 


ILLIAM of Doorn, one-time Emperor of Ger- 
many, King of Prussia, etc., says that he is 
the happiest man in the world. And well he might 
be. After four crowded years of roaring excite- 
ment, after draining to the dregs the joys of power, 
he retires to lead the life of a country gentleman, 
with store of books and choice of friends, and (O 
miracle and bounty of fortune!) new Love to lend 
a nameless grace and perfume to his Autumnal 
days. What could be thought to add a consummat- 
ing touch to an existence so nearly ideal? One 
thing only, the joy of successful (7. e., lucrative, 
the two being synonymous in the view of all men 
of sense!) authorship. 
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And not only is our good William happy (Oh! 
so happy) in the present, not only must he be 
happy in retrospect (when to the sessions of sweet 
silent thought he summons up remembrance of 
things past), but he must look forward with a 
certain complacency to the time when Atropos 

















“When a feller needs a friend” 


shall have dealt with him. For he knows that a 
goodly company await him—Sulla, Nero, Alaric, 
Genseric, Jenghiz Khan, Timur the Lame, Wallen- 
stein, many another—ready to do him reverence 
and acclaim him Chief of the Scourges of God. 

Yes, indeed, sweet William must be the happiest 
of men. 


“No Permanent Alliance” 


desired to make the attempt, have got two- 

thirds of the Senate to consent to America’s 
entering the League of Nations? The question is 
important because, if it could be answered with a 
convincing No, the chances would be greatly im- 
proved of Secretary Hughes receiving whole- 
hearted support of the principles of foreign policy 
which he outlined in his speech at Boston. 

We ourselves have recently put the question to 
various devotees of the League, and without ex- 
ception the feeling has been that the odds were 
overwhelmingly against the success of any such at- 
tempt. If these strike the reader as strong opin- 
ions, there is one bit of testimony which seems to 
us conclusive. For is it not plain that if the pro- 
League sentiment had been growing throughout 
the country, or even had remained what it once 
was, the Democrats would have played it up in their 
recent campaign, and would have made it a definite 
issue? Yet aside from James M. Cox, who has been 
using it in a desperate endeavor to retain his lead- 
ership, they have been very chary of stressing this 
matter. Nor is it a sufficient retort to say that, 
whatever the sentiment now, President Harding, 
if he had chosen, could have kept it very much alive. 
A sentiment which is deep-rooted is not dependent 
upon one man for its nourishment. And, besides, 
during the past year there has been an abundance 
of carefully prepared pro-League propaganda, 
especially that put out in each and every State 


(Sees the Harding Administration, if it had 


by the’ Woodrow Wilson Democracy foundation. 

In our judgment the Harding Administration 
acted wisely in refusing to revive the question of 
American coéperation with Europe along the well- 
known lines. Bucking the irreconcilables of both 
parties would, for various reasons, but particularly 
because of the growing influence of their leader, 
Borah, have been harder in 1922 than it was in 
1920. Then, too, a new set of conditions had come 
into being after the retirement of President Wil- 
son. To appreciate these one must consider the 
situation of the Senate two years ago. The Presi- 
dent had given promises which many of those 
either opposed, or lukewarm, to the idea of the 
League, felt should in some form be fulfilled, espe- 
cially since Europe, in desperate straits, was hang- 
ing on our answer. Hence enough Republicans 
rallied to the support of the modified treaty to en- 
sure its being signed if the Democrats had been 
willing to accept it. 

That is one thing. It is quite another thing to 
infer from this that the Republicans would sub- 
sequently have voted for a like modified treaty in 
case President Harding had chosen to submit it. 
Much had happened since the deadlock in the Sen- 
ate. The original, fervent sentiment for whole- 
sale codperation with Europe had been cooled and 
disillusioned by the politics of the situation, and 
Europe itself had become somewhat resigned. As 
the situation is today, we are convinced that only 
if a most extraordinary world crisis should arise 
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could the Senate be won over to the League, and 
then only by the most drastic leadership. It is not 
merely conservatives who are opposed to it. A 
flaming progressive like Senator Beveridge let it 
be known by recent utterances how firmly he is 
intrenched as an America-first man. 

All this is set forth not for the purpose of 
academic discussion, but because the United States 
will get nowhere in its foreign policy until the old 
deadlock is broken. If it is clear, as we believe it 
now is, that for the present at least there is no 
chance of getting this country into the League of 
Nations, every reason dictates that Secretary 
Hughes’s present programme should receive whole- 
souled support. He himself is content to confine 
his efforts to what is workable. This is the func- 
tion of a statesman. He has intimated that Amer- 
ica will soon be a full-fledged member of the inter- 
national world court, which will have jurisdiction 
over all justiciable disputes between nations. This 
is a big step forward, and, if the spectre of the 
League had not intervened, Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike would look upon such an organiza- 
tion as a magnificent agency in the interest of 
world peace. Leave the League out of account and 
the Washington Conference, with its definite 
agenda and solid achievements, would bulk large in 
the accomplishments of history. A year ago the 
danger of a conflict between this country and Japan 
seemed very real. Since the Washington Confer- 
ence all thought of it has evaporated. 

But in certain quarters there is no satisfaction 
with the progress which is being made because 
everything appears picayune when measured by 
the possibilities of the all-powerful League. Here 
is a mental “complex” which somehow must be 
removed. Perhaps the best way to remove it is to 
think of some of the benefits which this country 
may confer by being outside the League. America, 
often laughed at and misunderstood, has neverthe- 
less been accounted by the world at large as a force 
making for righteousness. Because of our detach- 
ment and because of the absence of selfish motives 
we could be relied upon to work in behalf of fair 
play. The nations of the earth have entertained a 
certain feeling of mysticism toward us, as toward 
a great undisciplined but yet good-natured and 
benevolent giant. It is a feeling worth cultivating, 
and, quite possibly, it can be best maintained if 
we still play the part of free lance, instead of sub- 
mitting to the routine of such an organization as 
the League of Nations. 

Secretary Hughes has said that the Harding Ad- 
ministration contemplates “no permanent alliance” 
with any foreign Power—a statement which re- 
flects America’s traditional policy. But he is not 
for isolation in any reasonable meaning of the 
word. What he conceives our duty to be may be 
set down as follows: We wish the League of Na- 
tions Godspeed and will help on its good work in 
every way possible. Our particular genius as a 
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country can most effectively be expressed not by 
joining an organization that most of the time will 
be occupied with affairs for which we have no 
trained instinct—long-standing quarrels of Euro- 
pean states. Our best help can be given by enter- 
ing into conferences where broad questions of prin- 


‘ciple are to be discussed and by being ever ready 


to talk things over, which to him is the most effect- 
ive preventive of warfare. Mr. Hughes evidently 
distrusts the view that a gigantic machinery of 
organization is a cure-all. Whatever Europe may 
accomplish by it, America can best codperate with 
the rest of the world by measures specially de- 
signed for crises as they arise, or as they threaten. 
The United States will be alert and helpful and 
welcomes every effort making for permanent peace. 
Is there any reason to think this attitude trivial or 
indifferent? 


Normalcy in British Politics 


MERICAN observers in England writing for 
A our press dwell upon the uncertainties of 
the present political situation and hesitate 

to offer predictions as to the outcome of the Par- 
liamentary elections about to take place. They 
note the weakness of the Labor Party as shown in 


‘the recent municipal elections and they take ac- 


count of the fact that that hitherto unknown quan- 
tity in British politics—the woman vote—in the 
same elections showed a decided inclination toward 
conservatism. On the other hand, the centre of 
the picture is filled by the ex-Premier, Mr. Lloyd .- 
George, whose magnetic personality and infinite 
resource make him a factor difficult to appraise. 
There is no doubt that he himself is the leading 
issue in the campaign and the question most fre- 
quently asked in America is, How soon will he 
come back to power? 

In another column, Mr. P. W. Wilson discusses 
the career of Lloyd George and weighs the pros 
and cons of the criticism leveled at him. On 
the whole he reaches a conclusion decidedly favor- 
able to the ex-Premier. This estimate is valuable 
because it expresses what is undoubtedly the judg- 
ment of a very large number of people in Great 
Britain. But it must be remembered that there 
are also hosts of people who take a different view— 
how many the elections will help to determine. In 
order to gauge the present political currents it is 
desirable to take some account of the opposite side. 

Few men in modern times can be compared to 
David Lloyd George in his extraordinary ability to 
fascinate and charm the individuals with whom he 
comes in contact or in his power to sway his audi- 
ences. This is not due alone to his nimble wit and 
irrepressible humor, nor is it to be attributed to 
great intellectual power. There is in the little 
Welshman much of the evangelist and a fervor of 
belief in whatever thesis he is maintaining at the 
moment that carries the conviction of sincerity. 
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And he is sincere. But on the morrow he may be 
equally sincere in maintaining something quite op- 
posed and display uncanny dexterity in explaining 
away the inconsistency in the shift. Too many 
‘shifts and changes, however, in balancing on the 


tight rope of politics and in extricating himself. 


from the difficulties into which his improvisations 
of policy have led him, have caused him to lose 
something of that infectious revivalist zeal. Lack- 
ing this, his pleas fail to convince and his shifts 
are interpreted as the opportunism of a scheming 
politician. 

For some time doubts of Lloyd George’s political 
morality have been growing in England. The ex- 
tent of his press support and of his political funds 
gave rise to increasing suspicion. Recently the 
scandal of what is termed the sale of honors and 


peerages has shocked the English people and it is’ 


openly charged that this was the source of the 
large sums used in building up the Lloyd George 
legend. This has tended to confirm in the minds 
of a large section of the public the belief that he 
is less ingenuous and more selfishly ambitious than 
his frank manner and democratic bearing would 
seem to show. 

Indications are not wanting that Lloyd George 
is at times subject to panic. This was notably the 
case at the time of the threatened strike of the 
Triple Alliance and of the Red invasion of Poland. 
People are beginning to say that his so-called wel- 
fare measures and his dealings with Labor were 
inspired by fear rather than by enlightened Liber- 
alism. It is also felt that the uncertainties of his 
foreign policy—intuitive decisions frequently 
made without consultation with his colleagues— 
constituted a very serious national danger. 

These are factors that tend to neutralize the 
effect of his popular appeal and his hold on the 
imagination of the crowd. But there is another 
factor in the situation that is perhaps much strong- 
er. That factor is the fear of a dictatorship. The 
Coalition was accepted by the English people as 
an emergency measure to meet a crisis, like the 
suspension of Constitutional rights in time of war. 
It is now realized that a Coalition Government is 
of necessity a dictatorship. Where a cabinet is 
selected from rival parties, the Premier as modera- 
tor holds the balance of power. Lloyd George was 
not of the Coalition—he was the Coalition. No 
amount of personal popularity could overcome the 
Englishman’s resentment at the idea of such a dic- 
tatorship, once the emergency had passed. It was 
this feeling more than anything else that was re- 
sponsible for the fall of the Coalition, and not the 
machinations of politicians as Lloyd George would 
have us believe. It is this that leads us to believe 


that his plea to head a middle-of-the-road group in 
Parliament to hold the balance of power between 
the parties of the Right and the Left will not re- 
ceive the response he hopes for. 

The fact is that there seems to be taking place 
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in England a swing of opinion not unlike that in 
America in 1920 which carried Mr. Harding into 
the presidency by an unprecedented majority. 
There is the same demand for “normalcy”—Mr. 
Bonar Law calls it “tranquillity’—for economy, 
for less government, for an end to socialistic ex- 
periment. How strong this trend is, is indicated 
by the haste with which a number of the cleverest 
politicians hastened to throw in their lot with, 
Bonar Law after the unexpected vote of the Union- 


ists at the Carlton Club to withdraw from the °’ 


Coalition. An amusing instance of this is the sep- 
aration of two such cronies as Lord Birkenhead 
(F. E. Smith) and Lord Beaverbrook (Max 
Aitken) into opposing camps. Both are astute 
politicians not likely to let a trifle like personal loy- 
alty stand in the way of preferment. The latter 
shifted his sails at once to catch the new breeze; 
the former, alas, had committed himself too far 
to do likewise. 

If our surmise is correct, the swing of the pen- 
dulum ought to give the Conservatives a substan- 
tial majority in the coming elections. We shall 
then see in all probability a rather humdrum Gov- 
ernment but one which responds to the present 
mood. It will accomplish much in the way of econ- 
omy and tranquillity but it will not arouse enthu- 
siasm. In the fullness of time Lloyd George may 
succeed in welding together under his leadership 
the scattered elements of the Liberals and come 
back on another tide. If so we hope that Austin 
Chamberlain will receive.the reward of his admir- 
able personal loyalty. 


Italy’s “Week of Marvels” 


URELY the past week will be celebrated 
S throughout history as Italy’s Settimana 
Maravigliosa, her Marvellous Week. 

Mussolini, the Fascista leader, demands that 
control of the Government be surrendered to the 
Fascisti; else the latter will seize it vi et armis. 
Fascista detachments move on Rome and encamp 
outside the city. Premier Facta lets the King de- 
cide; places before him for signature a decree pro- 
claiming a state of siege throughout Italy. The 
King refuses to sign; instead, sends for Mussolini 
to form a new Government. Mussolini agrees, 
after consulting d’Annunzio (make what you will 
of that). He of course assigns the chief portfolios 
to Fascisti, himself taking Foreign Affairs and the 
Interior. Mussolini has arrived. The Fascisti 
control the Government. 

The new Ministers are sworn in. They pledge 
fidelity to King and Constitution. Fortunately, 
though there has been no revolution (Mussolini 
uses the word), everything has been correct and 
“within the Constitution”; so says Mussolini, not 
with tongue in cheek (for he lacks humor), but 
with the dangerous sophistry of a Saviour of the 
State or Dictator—which you will. Such sophistry, 
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if persisted in, is likely to ruin one or the other— 
Mussolini or the State. The King, doubtless over- 
wrought, is suddenly overcome with emotion and 
embraces Mussolini. Together they shall save the 
State. All’s well. 

Then the Roman Triumph, new style. One hun- 
dred thousand Fascisti march through Rome un- 
armed (the armed detachments remaining outside 
the Sacred City). They decorate the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier and salute the King standing 
there on the balcony of the Quirinal. The march 
ends at the railroad station, where trains are wait- 
ing. An order demobilizing the armed Fascisti 
takes effect that night. What need longer of 
armed Fascisti? For the army is heart and soul 
(especially the officers) with the Fascisti, and Gen- 
eral Diaz himself is the new Minister of War. All’s 
well. 

Next morning at 8 A. M. the Ministry are at 
their offices, for it is work from now on for mem- 
bers of Government. Now from morn to dewy eve 
you can hear Mussolini booming (he always 
“booms”) his orders for this or that needed 
change. All’s well; thrice well. 

But is it? We shall not consider here whether 
on the whole the Fascisti are justified of their 
works. We shall assume, as many millions of 
Italians evidently do (including many of Italy’s 
best), that the extra-legal (to put it softly) activity 
of the Fascisti has been justified even up to the 
present point of revolution, of practical seizure of 
the Government. We shall confine ourselves to a 
little speculation as to what lies ahead. 

Whither away, Mussolini, Black-Shirted One? 

It is reported that the Fascisti have in view as 
their prime object for the immediate future, the 
persuading of the Italian Camera, immediately on 
its reconvening (within a few days), to alter the 
electoral law. They propose an amendment where- 
by the party having the largest number of candi- 
dates elected to the Chamber shall receive three- 
fifths of the seats, the remainder of the seats to be 
divided among the other parties proportionately to 
their success at the polls. Mussolini intends, it is 
said, in case the amendment is passed, to dissolve 
the Chamber and to hold general elections at once 
under the amended law. He makes no doubt of the 
Fascisti winning a “plurality” of the seats, which 
would, as indicated above, be changed to a three- 
fifths majority, so insuring the carrying through 
of the Fascismo programme. To a non-Italian the 
arrangement proposed seems a roundabout way to 
oligarchy, if not to something even less grateful to 
American or British taste. But presumably what 
Mussolini is after is a combination of popularity 
and effectiveness in the Chamber and consequently 
in the Government; not possible under the present 
electoral system. And presumably the changes in 
the law would provide effective checks on an ar- 
rangement which, whatever its merits, holds so 
obvious a threat of tyranny. At any rate, the 
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Italians have their own way of doing things; the 
proposal should not be condemned before its pre- 
cise character and additaments are known. Well, 
let us suppose the change in the electoral law (with 
proper checks) to be entirely desirable. What 
would happen, asks itself importunately, if in new 
elections the Fascisti failed to gain a plurality of 
seats? What, O Black-Shirted One? You may 
have deserved well of the State, but one who has 
arrived by extra-legal methods is necessarily sus- 
pect. 

So much for that. Let us suppose the Fascisti 
to poll the necessary votes at new elections under 
the new law. Then they will be in position to put 
through their programme. 

But what is that programme? Is there a definite 
programme, like the National Pact of Angora? 
Apparently not. 

Of course, as to domestic policy, it goes without 
saying that the Radicals will be kept down. There 
shall be liberty of the individual. “Liberty,” says 
Mussolini, “is not only a right but a duty.” There 
shall also be “discipline, economy, and sacrifice.” 
If these latter can be properly codrdinated with 
liberty as a right, the result should be happy. 
Then, of course, there is the budget, which must 
be balanced. 

We like your domestic policy, Black-Shirt, what 
we know of it. But we confess ourselves nervous 
about your foreign policy. We await with appre- 
hension the unfolding of that. 

We fear from your past utterances that you will 
not be content to let the Fiume Question and the 
Dalmatian Question sleep. In that connection we 
don’t like your intimacy with d’Annunzio. And 
haven’t you said things “calculated” to alarm 
Switzerland for her Italian cantons? And haven’t 
you been wont to speak of the Mediterranean as by 
rights an Italian lake? Not to mention much more 
of nationalistic and chauvinistic in your past 
speech. But Jack-in-Office, we reflect, is apt to be 
quite a different fellow from Jack-out-of-Office. 
Being in office, you now say that your policy is 
one of “dignity and expansion within the limits of 
our possibilities, and of equilibrium.” Delphic, to 
be sure, but the tone is better. And again: You 
are for “the greatest possible accord with Jugo- 
slavia.”” That, at any rate, is not threatening. 
Define us, please, that “possible.” 

Yet, when all’s said, when we have extracted 
from philosophy (and casuistry?) all the comfort 
and reassurance they will supply, there remains 
the damning consideration that you have arrived 
where you are by extra-legal means, and we can- 
not satisfy ourselves that from now on you will 
proceed (in accordance with your oath) really 
“within the Constitution.” 

But, whatever happens, it cannot be forgotten 
that surely once you saved the State and that you 
gave Italy her Settimana Maravigliosa, one of the 
most extraordinary episodes in human annals. 
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The Case for Lloyd George 
By P. W. Wilson 


George, Prime Minister of Great Britain for six 
of those years, has been dismissed for the time 
being into the shades of opposition. Wherever he goes 
in his own land the crowds hail him as their George 
Washington—the first in war, first in peace, and first 
in the hearts of his countrymen; while to his convinced 
detractors he is an unscrupulous opportunist who man- 
ipulates the press to serve his own ambitious ends—this 
with a complete indifference to what Galsworthy would 
call loyalties of a gentleman. To estimate what Lloyd 
George has achieved is thus a task requiring super- 
human impartiality; and there are many, including his 
successor, Bonar Law, who think that he was the man 
for a supreme emergency but that the emergency, and 
with it the need for such a man, has passed. That is 
an argument which is likely to appeal to those millions 
of voters who, in any electorate, want a change. It is 
the argument which disposed of Chatham, with whom 
Lloyd George has been compared. 
It is bare justice to say of David Lloyd George that 
he remains today, as much as ever, a man of the people. 
He has been intimate with admirals, 


A FTER seventeen years of office, David Lloyd 


and nothing more. But in the country he enjoys a 
prestige that carries his name much further than this. 
And, obviously, he has a case. At the Board of Trade 
he reorganized the laws of merchant shipping and be- 
gan that long series of mediations between Capital and 
Labor which many times saved the nation’s coal, trans- 
port, and even the monarchy itself. As Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, he laid the burdens of peace and: war 
fairly and squarely on the shoulders best able to bear 
them, namely, the rich; thus forestalling the discon- 
tents which render Socialism so formidable. His in- 
quiries into housing and agriculture changed the face 
of the countryside and created a situation which has 
meant the end of feudalism. His national insurance of 
the sick, the injured, and the unemployed, however im- 
perfect in detail, brought to light an immense volume 
of neglected yet remediable disease. On behalf of 
Asquith, it is denied that Lloyd George organized the 
shells. But it must be conceded that he inspired the 
morale which secures victory. That his methods were 
costly, is obvious. But in the end, he “got there.” 
It is held that in the autumn of 1918 he ought not to 
have appealed to the country to elect 





monarchs, field marshals, and mar- 
quises, but he returns to his native 
soil, like Cincinnatus to his plough, 
untitled, with his children also un- 
titled, and utterly indifferent to 
clubs and drawing-rooms. His cathe- 
dral for worship is still the dissent- 
ing chapel and his game is still mere 
golf. It is the Tories, therefore, who 
have cast him out. They may have 
hoped at times that he would be for 
their party a second Disraeli, but in 
the soul of Disraeli, even when he 
was a Liberal, there lay that which 
the glitter of a coronet would mes- 
merize. Lloyd George has rather 
resembled Joseph Chamberlain, an- 
other wandering Liberal, who 
worked with the Tories but was 
never of them, and had for his re- 








him for a further term as Prime 
Minister. Especially mischievous, 
so it is argued, was his plea that the 
Kaiser should be hanged and that 
Germany should pay for the war. 
Such language was calculated to 
arouse the nationalism of France 
and Italy to an intense fever and so 
to frustrate the moderating counsels 
of President Wilson. In these criti- 
cisms there is force. - Instead of 
hanging for his sins, the Kaiser has 
opulently syndicated his defiance of 
the Allied cause and is leading a 
second Empress to the matrimonial 
altar. And, in actual fact, Germany 
has not paid. But it must be re- 
membered that, prior to the said 
election, Lloyd George had invited 
Asquith more than once to join his 








ward, therefore, no office higher than 
the Secretaryship of the Colonies, 
which he left to die, a broken man. 
It was only as a dire necessity of war, like espionage or 
poison gas, that David Lloyd George—the detested of 
duchesses—was ever accepted by the Conservatives. 
Ruthless towards society, he has been equally ruth- 
less towards politicians. It is the caucuses everywhere 
that hate and fear him. Among the Independent Lib- 
erals, the chief organizer is Viscount Gladstone, with 
whom, therefore, Lloyd George most fiercely clashes. 
Among the Conservatives, the whip is Sir George 
Younger, and he is the man mainly responsible for up- 
setting the former Prime Minister. For this collision 
a parallel may be found, perhaps, in the career of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Some see in Lloyd George merely the 
impulses of ambition. His own plea is that he acts 
only in the public interest. He appears to be, at the 
moment, a man without a party—the leader of a group 


International. 


David Lloyd George 


Administration, and that his ap- 
proaches had been rejected. 

The European policy of Lloyd. 
George since the Armistice may be described, perhaps, 
as making the best of a bad job. Left to himself, there 
is not the slightest doubt as to what course he would 
have pursued. At any cost in money—that is in cancel- 


. lation of debts or reparations—he would have secured 


unity in Europe; and in that unity he would have in- 
cluded Russia. He was faced, however, by France and 
by those British patriots who with Northcliffe held that 
France was right. The struggle between London and 
Paris ultimately wore down the patience of both nations. 
Clemenceau and Briand disappeared. And now Lloyd 
George has gone. For many things which he did to 
please France, he has been criticized as if they were 
things done on his own initiative. It is the fate which 
usually overwhelms Ministers when the world is in chaos. 

That Lloyd George was himself opposed to any and 
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every hostile intervention in Russia is plain from the 
Bullitt disclosures of what happened at Paris. Yet, 
here again, he yielded and Winston Churchill sacrificed 
uselessly many lives and many millions of money. 
Mesopotamia was also an expensive luxury and the oil 
there, whether it be shared with the United States or 
not, is a highly problematical asset. Hence the outburst 
of alarm when, last month, it was announced that the 
: Empire was to be thrown into the breach against Mus- 
tapha Kemal Pasha and the fanatical forces of resur- 
gent Islam. To some extent the trouble was due to 
sheer ill-luck. The British admitted the Greeks to 
Smyrna—that is true—but this action was taken under 
Venizelos, when there was no idea of King Constantine 
regaining the throne and then plunging his country into 
an adventure involving the whole of Asia Minor. That 
the French and Italians supported the Turks is history. 
It would be out of place here to comment upon that 
policy. The flames that enveloped Smyrna, the flight 
of tens of thousands of terror-stricken civilians from 
that dcomed city and from Thrace, and the frank dec- 
laration of Kemal that he can only hold himself respon- 
sible for the lives and property of Moslems, indicate 
from what fate Constantinople was saved by Lloyd 
George’s final impetuous indiscretion. It cost 150,000,- 
000 dollars. It appeared to involve much graver risks. 
And Britain—or some of Britain—was swept by the 
kind of protests against “entanglements” which were so 
powerful a factor in the victory of President Harding. 
The fall of Lloyd George was dictated by those who held 
that sometimes it is best even for Britain as “the police- 
man,” to let ill alone. 

That Lloyd George has shattered Liberalism as a 
party is true. That he has betrayed Liberalism as a 
faith is, however, by no means so-evident. By his in- 
fluence the franchise has become universal, the House 
of Lords has been weakened, the Church in Wales has 
been disestablished, and the essentials of free trade 


By Gino 
HE Popolo d’Italia, Benito Mussolini’s personal 
ih organ, carried for a long time on the editorial 
page this alleged Napoleonic dictum: ‘“Revolu- 
tion is an idea which has found enough bayonets to 
support it.” In applying that dictum the Italian Fas- 
cista leader very wisely waited until the central idea 
of his “revolution” had so overwhelming a number of 
“bayonets” behind it that it made the use of force 
unnecessary. In this respect, therefore, the “revolution 
was not only practically bloodless but its leaders may 
claim, with much reason, that it was essentially a refer- 
endum by the people. This will become more apparent 
if we study the movement in its causes and through 
its genesis rather than if we dwell on its dramatic 
and picturesque climax. 

We should premise that in Italy the middle classes 
and the peasantry constitute a majority of the popu- 
lation. Yet this quantitative (and also qualitative) 
majority has only a minority representation in the 
Italian Parliament as this is at the moment consti- 
tuted. This contrast between an actual majority in the 
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have been maintained. The Budget has been balanced 
and immense sums of indebtedness repaid. The new 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Stanley Baldwin, admits 
that no further remission of taxes is possible. This is 
not a bad record. And, whatever view be taken of the 
treatment of Ireland under the Coalition, the fact .re- 
mains that Ireland has been granted a complete auton- 
omy. The Independent Liberals, like the die-hards, 
complain that Lloyd George suddenly exchanged the 
sword for the olive branch. Judged by his words, which 
could not have been more plainly spoken, he offered 
Ireland throughout either one or the other. The terms 
which Sinn Fein have accepted were the terms which, 
at any time, Sinn Fein might have had. And it was 
De Valera—then as now—who played the irreconcil- 
able. Similarly in India, nothing achieved under As- 
quith approaches the foresighted development of repre- 
sentative institutions which former Secretary Monta- 
gue completed under Lloyd George. 


The position today is that Liberalism, as hitherto un- . 


derstood, has fulfilled its positive mission. A new out- 
look has to be faced. Organized labor aims at the 
requisition of property and the termination of private 
enterprise. The Conservative Party resists these pro- 
posals or tendencies. So does the Liberal Party. David 
Lloyd George holds that these two historic parties 
should be combined against Labor; not in an irrecon- 
cilable or reactionary attitude, but as a restraining 
influence. He believes that the issues now to be handled 
are economic. He has no use for theoretic or verbal 
controversies. That Balfour, Birkenhead, Chamberlain, 
Horne, and many other responsible statesmen agree 
with him is obvious. Equally obvious is the intellectual 
weakness—not to say decrepitude—of Bonar Law’s 
truly astonishing team of minor statesmen. The best 
defence to be made for Lloyd George and his Govern- 
ment may well prove to be the quality of the alterna- 
tive. 





Speranza 


electorate and its insufficient and inadequate parlia- 
mentary representation is an evil which is becoming 
more and more evident in states even more politically 
developed than Italy. It is one explanation of the grow- 
ing discontent with, if not contempt for, parliamentary 
government throughout the Continent. ; 

In the case of Italy, however, other important causes 
have contributed to the misrepresentative character of 
its national legislative assembly, chief among these 
being the decadence of the “governing class” which to 
this day has controlled in that country the mechanisms 
of parliamentary life if not Parliament itself. This 
governing class is composed of the not too worthy suc- 
cessors of that small band of great men who brought 
about the union of the Italian states; good enough 
persons, honest and well-meaning, but too old in ideas, 
too selfish in aspirations, and too limited in political 
vision. Against them as the retainers of all power 
first rose the Italian Socialist Party, which, for a time, 
enlisted the sympathies and support of the democratic 
youth of Italy. Had that party remained Italian—had 
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it followed the humanism of a Bissolati—Italian democ- 
racy (possibly under the name of socialism) would be 
the ruling political power in Italy today. But the 
Italian Socialist Party fell under the sinister spell of 
an exotic Marxism and of a Bolshevism wholly foreign 
and even repugnant to Italian political thought; thus 
influenced, it at first, under the guise of pacifism, con- 
tributed to the disaster of Caporetto, and, later, under 
pressure from its extremists, it planned and attempted 
the dictatorship of a minority. In and out of Parlia- 
ment it conducted a campaign against the state, cen- 
tering its fight against the middle class, which it con- 
sidered impotent and cowardly despite its numerical 
majority; it also attacked the army as a creature of the 
bourgeoisie, its partisans even assaulting inoffensive 
officers and tearing off the military decorations worn 
by soldiers mutilated in the war. Essentially indus- 
trial and urban in its constituency and organization, 
it made little headway with the peasants of southern 
and insular Italy who, as Catholics, preferred, if there 
must be a change, the less indefensible agrarian “Chris- 
tian socialism” of the Popolare or Catholic Left to the 
Bolshevism of the industrial and anti-religious Social- 
ist Party. 

Like every revolutionary movement in modern Italian 
history—from the expedition of the Bandiera brothers 
in the forties to Garibaldi’s challenge to Bourbon op- 
pression—the revolt of the middle class was, at its 
inception, the geste of a handful of young men. Call- 
ing themselves Fascisti, they began their labors by 
undertaking, in the face of an apathetic Government, 
the defense of the Italian army, that most democratic of 
middle-class institutions in Europe, which had been the 
butt of physical and political attacks by the subversive 
element in the country. Misunderstood and laughed at 
by the foreign press, at times exposing themselves to 
just criticism by inconsiderate and ill-judged acts, the 
Fascisti nevertheless grew in power and prestige. This 
was because they stood and fought for what was far 
greater than some of them realized but which the nation 
at large intuitively felt and sympathized with. Those 
young men who with the enthusiasm of college boys 
(as many of them were) traveled about the country 
like knights errant tearing down the red flag from 
socialist-controlled municipal buildings and hoisting the 
national colors in its place were the forerunners of a 
great popular uprising; they may be called the first and 
romantic expression of an aroused public conscience. 
Behind that handful—at first expectant and uncour- 
ageous—stood the Italian middle class in its qualitative 
and quantitative solidity and common sense: the men 
who had fought and won the war, the rising genera- 
tion in the schools and colleges, the majority cf the 
professional and professorial classes, the “brains” and 
the leaders of the army and navy and of the civil 
bureaucracy, the business men and the shopkeepers, the 
countless small proprietors and modest land owners— 
a vast throng of good, average men. 

But the Fascista movement gained in volume and 
prestige also by the very weakness and incapacity of 
the Government. Cabinet after Cabinet came and 
passed away without the courage to face the situa- 
tion in its full reality. Every Ministry recognized the 
essentially conservative character of Fascismo to the 
extent, at least, of not attempting ruthlessly to suppress 
it in blood; but no Ministry had the character and cour- 
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age to recognize openly before Parliament the indis- 
putably patriotic and wholesome objects of such a move- 
ment and to legalize it by making those objects the 
Government’s supreme and effective concern. Each 
Cabinet, instead, sought a precarious and inglorious 
existence by observing the forms of constitutional gov- 
ernment while actually abdicating all power, first to the 
subversive and frankly anti-national element, and then, 
under the swift and impressive growth of Fascismo, io - 
an unorganized popular majority striving for order, 
discipline, and the right to labor, by “illegal” methods. 
Had Fascismo crystallized into a political party, it could 
have been easily and effectively dealt with—and dis- 
posed of—by even a second-rate Cabinet; but either 
through the sagacity of its leaders or, more probably, 
by the very breadth and simplicity of its unwritten 
platform—“To save Italy’—Fascismo remained essen- 
tially a popular movement with no real organization 
such as even the weakest political party must possess. 

In passing judgment upon the methods resorted to 
by the Fascisti, let us bear in mind that parliamentary 
life and constitutional government in the Anglo-Saxon 
sense had broken down in Italy (where it was always 
an exotic importation) long before Fascismo gave it its 
last blow; worse than that, Parliament had become the 
political mechanism for frequently paralyzing the life 
of the nation and it was even used as an instrument 
of oppression. When the authority of the state ceases 
to function and citizens are left unprotected, there will 
come forth in every civilized community some men who 

will band together to enforce law and order super-gov- 




















A Fascista parade in Milan 


ernmentally and without any formal legal mandate from 
their constituents. In our history we have called such 
men, at various times and on divers occasions, ‘““Minute- 
men” or Vigilantes, special deputy sheriffs or Com- 
mittees of Safety. The Latin calls such men by the pos- 
sibly more picturesque appellatives of ‘Legionaries,” 
Fascisti, “Garibaldian Red Shirts,” or Mussolinian 
“Camicie Nere.” 

It is commonplace to say that the success of the Fas- 
cismo establishes a dangerous precedent. But we must 
not measure the movement too exclusively by the old 
yardstick of political theories. New forces are operating 
in Europe which cannot be gauged by the old formulas. 
Fascismo is one of these and, in character of a quasi 
organized revolt of the middle classes, it is active all 
over Europe and, on the whole, with wholesome results. 
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Books of Innocence for Children 
By Montrose J. Moses 


bus on Fifth avenue. Crowds were hurrying in 

black torrents to their homes. We were caught 
in a jam of motor-cars and taxis, and there was a cer- 
tain quiet which comes now and then even in the roar 
of the noises. A child’s voice sang out from the seat 
behind me: “I want to see a moo-cow!” The grown- 
ups laughed in their own particular amusement; a face- 
tious gentleman, next to the mother, said: “Fifth Ave- 
nue’s not a likely place for cows!” 

But the essential need of the moment, welling in the 
child’s heart, and occupying the child’s mind, could not 
be satisfied. The mother promised a visit to Central 
Park, but while Central Park may boast of a lion and 
possibly a llama, there is no such thing as a cow in all 
its vast stretches of city blocks. Soon the child forgot 
her momentary longing; I heard her count off the dogs 
she saw as we progressed up the Avenue; she hummed 
a little song, and her tiny feet dug healthily into my 
back. To me it 
seemed that at 
that moment a 
cow was much 
more essential 
to the little bit 
of child nature 
near me_ than 
all the wealth 
of that stately 
Avenue and_ so 
I take the 
thought as a symbol. 

There are moments in the early life of a child when 
incongruity is reality, merely because there are no con- 
fusing details to throw doubt on the possibility or prob- 
ability of experience. When a child cries for the moon, 
the psychologist explains it by saying that the sensation 
of light gets the better of the sense of space. The philos- 
opher adapts Browning’s line and says, “A child’s reach 
should exceed its grasp.” But the poet of childhood 
most likely gives the moon to the child merely because 
he wants it. 

I often wonder, in the jingle “Hey diddle diddle,” 
whether the children do not laugh, not over the impos- 
sible act of the cow jumping over the moon, but merely 
because the little dog laughed to see such sport. In 
other words, there’s more sympathy for the dog’s act 
than the cow’s deed—which, to the child, is not unlikely. 

So this, to me, is one of the glories of “Mother Goose” 
—that it satisfies the physical innocence of the juvenile 
mind. You may appeal to it by rhythm—that is why 


QO": evening at sunset I was on top of a swaying 
































jingles and poetry are the early literary joys of the 
nursery; you may appeal to it through courtesy, be- 
cause the mere act of bowing thanks—one of the early 
acts of graciousness—knows no distinction of caste, but 
places all human and living kind on the same plane— 
hence the fundamental beauty of Jane Taylor’s “Thank 
you, pretty cow, that made Pleasant milk to soak my 
bread.” We grown people pay the milkman, but the 
child thanks the cow. An innocent act of life. 

I recall the Kate Greenaway picture illustrating the 
jingle, “One foot up, the other foot down, That’s the 
way to London town.” Such an act takes no cognizance 
of railroad administrations, of the expense of getting 
there; but it does impress upon the child that, to get 
anywhere, muscular action of a certain kind is neces- 
sary, and London Town may be the other side of the 
nursery or the other side of the world for all he cares. 
The innocent act is the fact, and no other detail mat- 
ters. Imagination lies between the two feet. And so I 
recommend Ann and Jane Taylor’s handling in their 
quaint poetry of the seeable, bare, simple things of na- 
ture, as in “The Robin,” with such lines as 


Go listen once more to your mate’s pretty song, 
And chirrup and twitter there all the day long, 
Secure from the wind and the rain. 


All the essentials of a higher poetry are here, even some 
of the mystery which grown folks call philosophy; and 
I know that the same innocence must be felt to appreci- 
ate the lines in Shelley’s “Skylark” that must be had to 
picture these juvenile stanzas. 

I turn to William Blake’s “Songs of Innocence,” 
which every child should know, and I find the usual 
questioning—-without which children are not children— 
the intimate challenging of the universe, which brooks 
no theological dogma, but which merely states the quan- 
daries of simple wonder growing out of mere sense im- 
pressions. Turn, for instance, to the poem entitled 
“The Lamb”— 

Little lamb, who made thee! 

Dost thou know who made thee, 
Gave thee life and bade thee feed 
By the stream and o’er the mead; 
Gave thee clothing of delight, 
Softest clothing, woolly, bright; 
Gave thee such a tender voice, 
Making all the vales rejoice? 


Little lamb, who made thee? 
Dost thou know who made thee! 


The literary critic says, “Here is simple lyric beauty.” 
The psychologist says, “Here are stimuli impressions 
gained through the eyes, the ears, and the sense of 
touch.” But here to me is religious ecstasy based on 
physical well-being, ready to be moulded into lines of 
permanent character. So, in one breath, I recommend 
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nonsense to children because 
they do not see the foolish in- 
congruity we grown folks see 
and try to edit out of nursery 
classics; and moral songs be- 
cause the questions children 
ask have no motives other than 
to put children closer to the 
truth of the world they begin 


to breathe in 


and touch from 
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the so-called 
“goody Bs goody” 
literature of the 
past, and draw from it, not the theology of Puritanism, 
but the innocence which only comes through reverence 
for created things, and piety which appreciates the act 
before asking for an explanation of the fact. Reverence 
and piety might well be restored as virtues in the nur- 
sery literature of today. For there is pleasure to be 
had in the reading of Dr. Watts’s “Divine and Moral 
Songs for Children,” which no modern verse can sup- 
plant, because, as Mathew Arnold says in “The Future” 
—to change the question to a statement of criticism— 
there is no girl today who 


Now reads in her bosom as clear 
As Rebekah read, when she sate 
At eve by the palm-shaded well; 
Who guards in her breast 

As deep, as pellucid a spring 

Of feeling, as tranquil, as sure. 


Children need this surety, and whether you approve 
of hell-fire or not, it is one of the chief excellences of 
Dr. Watts, as it was of the “New England Primer,” that 
righteousness was righteousness, and evil was evil, and 
the child had a physical conception of each before ever 
he was able to grasp the abstract meaning of either. 

But what makes Stevenson so closely akin to these 
writers of Books of Innocence, yet so much better, is 
his recognition that sometimes childhood, through an 
excess of physical well-being—not through any con- 
scious act of sin—is human and has human frailty. For 
instance, here is a bit from that perennial “Child’s Gar- 
den of Verses,” entitled “Whole Duty of Children”— 
which is part Blake and part the Taylor sisters and Dr. 
Watts, but which in its last line is essentially Steven- 


son: A child should always say what’s true, 
And speak when he is spoken to, 
And behave mannerly at table; 
At least as far as he is able. 


As an illustration of what I mean by this plea for 
innocence in certain books for children, I recommend 
“A Child’s Book of Old Verses” (Duffield) and the 
Scribner edition of Stevenson’s verses, both richly col- 
ored by Jessie Willcox Smith. Once you sense the fun- 
damental simplicity of the imagery in them, you will 
be able to forgive the staidness of Maria Edgeworth’s 
moral tales. It may be that these are too old-fashioned 





for the modern educated girl and boy, but I take them 
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as text-books of childhood’s essential traits—which 
mothers would do well to consider, but which so many 
of them seem to neglect. So much better to have staid 
manners than no manners at all! 

I have often seen mothers pore over books about the 
baby’s health, but when it comes to the physical expres- 
sion of that health in the literature the children read, 
mothers are woefully ignorant. A librarian told me 
not long ago, speaking of the humor of children, that > 
parents rarely asked for a funny book for their chil- 
dren, merely because they did not really understand 
why children laughed; they only knew how to look for 
trouble when children cried. 

The innocence of childhood is bound up in this very 
subject of the laughter of children; they laugh, first 
because they are physically well; then they laugh be- 
cause repetition of experience is pleasant; and the only 
cruelty in the laughter of children is what the adult 
puts there by adult satire or physical cartoon. And, in 
their initial years, they laugh because they have no 
definite moral problem to limit the fresh spontaneity of 
their growing selves. That is why there is such a 
wealth of truth in Blake’s song: 

“IT have no name; 

I am but two days old.” 
What shall I call thee? 
“T happy am, 


Joy is my name.” 
Sweet joy befall thee! 


Pretty joy! 

Sweet joy, but two days old. 
Sweet joy, I call thee! 
Thou dost smile, 

I sing the while; 

Sweet joy befall thee! 


Fall Afternoons 
By Harry Lee 


N cool fall afternoons I see 

The old house as it used to be, 
Dim with the dark pines walled about 
That kept the pleasant sunlight out, 
Whose shaggy branches brushed my high 
Small window when the winds went by. 
I thought the whispering pines were sad 
Because I was an orphan lad. 


Grandmother in her clinging clothes 
About the house a grey ghost goes, 

And through the stillness, in a blur 

Of fear and faith, I follow her. 

I scurry after, up the flight 

Of creaking stairs, by candle-light. 

And tiptoe down the haunted gloom 

Of what she calls “The Children’s Room,” 
Where, in an ancient cedar chest, 

In lavender her treasures rest. 


I crouch beside her on the floor, 

The while she cons each keepsake o’er, 

And tells me things they did and said, 

Those wise, small: people who are dead. 

A long time, in the cool fall weather, 

We laugh and dream and cry together, 

And then she says (about her brow 

The pale light shines) ‘“We’ll leave them now!” 
Seeming as greatly comforted 

As if she’d tucked them all in bed. 
















































Lyman 


stilled, a citizen of the world and not a survivor 

from a by-gone time whose labors ended, when 
the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott died, on October 22. 
Throughout his four score years and seven he had 
looked forward and not backward. For fifty years he 
had been an intellectual force and a vital influence in 
public affairs. Lawyer and preacher, author and 
editor, his activity had been tireless. His personality 
was gracious, but he did not offer mint, anise, or 
cummin, or move in the round of ritual. His thougnt 
and his deed struck fire on the weightier matters of 
the law. 

He came of the New England race and a distin- 
guished family. Roxbury, Mass., was his birthplace. 
His father, Jacob Abbott, was a Congregational min- 
ister and a prolific writer, the creator of Rollo. John 
S. C. Abbott, also a Congregational minister, who 
wrote a life of Napoleon which fascinated, if it did 
not convince, was his uncle. Two other sons of Jacob 
Abbott, Benjamin Vaughan and Austin, were success- 


L was a prophet and not a priest whose voice was 
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Abbott 


By Franklin H. Giddings 


Outlook, which he held until his death. It was in this 
position of power and responsibility that he became a 
national figure. 

In each of three great human crises, two of affairs 
and one of thought, he took his place by right of 
courage and ability in the vanguard of fighters: for 
civilization and enlightenment. But while in the Civil 
War he was one among thousands, in the battle for 
intellectual liberty in the Christian Church and in the 
line-up of straight-thinking men who clearly saw the 
duty of America to throw her resources and herself 
into the war against German aggression, he stood 
among the few “ground finders.” 

The charge of heresy left him unruffled. His nature 
was too sweet for anger. He could “suffer fools gladly” 
if thereby he could help them to see that the human 
mind, discovering and applying truth, is the Divine 
Mind at work in the world, and that the brotherhood 
of man is a bigger thing than the phrases of a creed or 
the literalist interpretation of Sacred Books. Probably 
nobody else was as astonished as he was that the whole 





ful lawyers, and one more, Edward 
Abbott, was editor of the Literary 
World. Of Lyman Abbott’s own six 
children that survive him, four sons 
and two daughters, one is president 
and one secretary of the Outlook Pub- 
lishing Company, one is a professor 
at Smith College, and one a physician. 
Scoffers at heredity may explain this 
family by environment and oppor- 
tunity if they can. 

It was because Lyman Abbott’s 
older brothers had been graduated 
from the University of the City of 
New York that he came here for his 
college work, and was graduated when 
but eighteen years old. Then he 
studied law and went into partnership 
with his brothers; but the ministry 
called him, and he soon took up theol- 
ogy with his uncle John. The time de- 
voted to law had not been thrown 
away, however. There is abundant 
evidence in his writings, and in his 
attitudes and activities as a publicist, 
of a knowledge and poise hall-marked 
by the law. Ordained a Congrega- 








world quoted his remark that “He 
who denies the Brotherhood of Man 
is as much an infidel as he who denies 
the Fatherhood of God.” What was 
there novel about that? Was it not as 
old as Christ? The doctrine of evolu- 
tion and the contributions of arche- 
ology, history, and critical scholarship 
to our knowledge of the Old and New 
Testaments, he accepted as a matter 
of course. And even-if he had not 
been able to do so, his sound common 
sense and his liberality of spirit would 
have made him denounce as preposter- 
ous and immoral the attempts of 
ignorant bigotry to prevent the teach- 
ing and discussion of these matters. 

Dr. Abbott’s identification of him- 
self with a Christian and common- 
sense liberalism was bound up with 
the first of two great personal enthu- 
siasms, namely, his affection and ad- 
miration for Henry Ward Beecher. 
His vigorous championing of political 
progressivism, of courageous public 
policies, and of an Americanism which 
has duty as well as opportunity writ- 
ten in it, was bound up with his later 








tional. minister, he went to Terre 
Haute, Ind., where, through the years 
of the Civil War from 1860 to 1866, 
he preached; then he came back to New York. Ina 
swift succession of opportunities, he-was secretary 
of the American Union Commission, engaged in work 
for the emancipated slaves, was. pastor of the New 
England Congregational Church, editor of the Literary 
Record in Harper’s Magazine, editor c* +*> "ustrated 
Christian Weekly, associate editor, with Henry Ward 
Beecher, of the Christian Union, and successor to 
Beecher as pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, from 
1890 to 1899, when he took the editorshiv of The 


Paul Thompson. 


Lyman Abbott 


affection and admiration for Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

There was in his character nothing of impatience, as 
there was nothing of fear. He venerated the past, its 
men and its works, while he projected the future. He 
did not censure, for he understood. His Christianity was 
caritas, but he did not expect individuals or mankind 
to be redeemed from either sin or poverty by senti- 
mentalism. His politics were progressive, but he did 
not kick against the pricks of economic fact and law. 
Men such as he do not leave the world when they rest 
from their earthly lebors. 
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’ and the Railroads 


By Fabian Franklin 


difference between the wages received by persons 
in different fields of work, and by persons per- 
forming different parts in the same field of work. Mul- 
titudes of unskilled laborers manage to get on, some 
way or other, upon wages vastly less than the wages 
paid to highly skilled workmen, and very much less 
than even the average wages paid to ordinary skilled 
workmen. The families of these poorly paid laborers 
also manage to make ends meet. They contrive to make 
a little money go far, much farther than those do who 
are not driven by necessity; and their standard of liv- 
ing is lower than that of the better-paid workmen— 
lower than that which we like to think of as the Ameri- 
can standard, and which we all hope will be attained in 
not too remote a future by those who are below it. The 
fact is that this process has been steadily going on for 
many decades; the standard of today for the unskilled 
laborer, so far as physical comfort is concerned, and so 
far as hours of labor are concerned, is, in general, a 
very great advance over that of former times. 
But, while this is the case, the conditions of living 


1. the country at large there exists a vast amount of 


among the least well-paid workers are perhaps just as ° 


far behind those which prevail among the better-paid 
as they were in the past. If the Government were 
called upon to institute a reign of “social justice,” one 
of the first questions that it would have to consider is 
the question of whether this inequality ought to be re- 
moved, and, if so, what means should be adopted for 
removing it. Now, without entering into the merits of 
the particular question disposed of in the recent de- 
cision of the Railroad Labor Board—the decision re- 
fusing to grant the increase of wages demanded by the 
maintenance-of-way men—it may be said that the cen- 
tral point of that decision was a refusal to undertake to 
establish wages based upon a general principle of ‘“so- 
cial justice” such as does not obtain in the country at 
large. The law requires the Board to establish “just 
and reasonable” wages; and for the ascertainment of 
such wages it requires the Board to take into account 
both the rate of wages current for similar work out- 
side the railroads and the cost of living. The view re- 
jected by the Board is the view that, since it is required 
to take into account the cost of living, it is bound to 
establish a “living wage,” and that by a “living wage” 
it ought to understand a wage sufficient to maintain an 
average family upon a standard of living satisfactory to 
sociological authorities. 

The Board did not expressly lay down this abstract 
reason for its decision. But it justified its refusal to 
grant the minimum wage for common labor which was 
advocated by those who rested their case upon the socio- 
logical “living wage” idea, upon the ground that to do 
so would be utterly ruinous to the roads if correspond- 
ing advances were made in the pay of higher grades of 
workmen. In other words, the Board did not feel that 
it was called upon to institute, upon the railroads, a 


‘ state of things wholly out of key with the state of 


things existing in the country at large; and in this po- 
sition it ought to be sustained by the common-sense 
judgment of the American people. Whether or not 


there ought to be a complete change in our economic 


system is a broad and deep question; it is the great 
question of Socialism versus Individualism. But here 
is a question, not of changing the foundations of the 
economic system under which we all live, but of apply- 
ing to a particular set of working people—those em- 
ployed by the railroads—a principle radically different 
from that which applies to working people in general. 
Obviously, to do so would be to create a favored group, 
maintained upon a scale of living far higher than that 
enjoyed by like workmen outside the group, through an 
artificial arrangement the expense of which would have 
to be borne.by the country at large. Such favoritism is 
unsound from the point of view of the fair-minded so- 
cialist and the fair-minded individualist alike; and, like 
all favoritism, is a breeder of corruption. 

It may, however, be justly asked what meaning is to 
be attached to the requirement of the law that the cost 
of living should be taken into consideration as well as 
the rate of wages current for similar work outside the 
railroads. The answer is not difficult. In the competi- 
tive field—the field not subject, as are the railroads, to 
Government regulation—a rise (or, in like manner, a 
fall) in the cost of living may precede by a considerable 
time the corresponding rise (or fall) in wages. When 
a readjustment of this nature is clearly indicated by 
the facts, it is the proper function of a body like the 
Railroad Labor Board to effect it smoothly and promptly 
and thus avoid the conflict, disturbance, and hardship 
which might otherwise ensue. And there is another 
case in which it would be proper for the Board to take 
action having reference to the cost of living. If the 
wage paid by the railroads to any particular set of 
laborers be so low as to be cruelly inadequate, it should 
be raised by the Board even if the raise does not hap- 


pen to be justified by a comparison with what is paid by 


private employers for what seems to be similar labor. 


' As in so many other questions of human affairs, the 


rule which practical wisdom lays down as a general 
guide has to give way in extreme cases. 

According to an Associated Press dispatch, the only 
comment that Warren S. Stone, head of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, was willing to make 
upon the Railroad Labor Board’s attack on the theory 
of “the living wage” was that “a living wage is some- 
thing that every person must have in order to live”; if 
that definition were accepted, the Railroad Labor Board, 
and practically every person in ‘the country, would 
agree that such a wage at least must be maintained by 
the Board. But “what every person must have in order 
to live” is an amount so small, if one interprets the 
words literally, that the very lowest wages now prevail- 
ing in America are far above it—a fact which, if we 
did not otherwise know it, would be proved by the ex- 
perience of practically all countries other than our own. 
If, on the other hand, the words are interpreted liber- 
ally, they become so elastic as to get entirely away from 
that part of the requirement of the law which directs 
the Board, in its fixing of a “just and reasonable” rate 
of wages, to consider the rates obtaining outside the 
railroads. The combination of the two considerations 
involves some complexity, some uncertainty, to be sure, 
but no more complexity and no more uncertainty than 
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naturally belongs to the practical settlement of a con- 
«crete practical question. The suggested amendment of 
the law so as to make “the living wage” a mandatory 
direction—if by “the living wage” is meant that wage 
which we all think desirable, but which does not corre- 
spond to the state of things existing in the country at 





The Ferment in India 
By Philo M. Buck, Jr. 
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large—would transform the Railroad Labor Board from 
a practical agency of reasonable adjustment between 
employers and employed into an instrument either of 
radical social change or of crass favoritism. To nei- 
ther of these objects should the operation of an admin- 
istrative agency of Government be directed. 


Exchange Professor at Baroda College 


Germany, the Indian Moslems were a unit in the 

support of the British Government. Aga Khan, 
their leader, was most ardent in his enthusiastic urging 
of all Indian Mohammedans to resent actively the poli- 
cies of the Turkish party, which he argued was de- 
stroying the true spirit of Islam. Thousands of Indian 
Moslems enlisted in the British armies and served 
faithfully and enthusiastically in the campaigns in 
Mesopotamia and Palestine against their co-religion- 
ists. But now, in 1922, eight years later and only four 
years after the war, we find all India fejoicing over the 
victories of Mustapha Kemal, and incidentally threaten- 
ing Great Britain should that Power find itself in con- 
flict with the Turk. What has come over India in these 
four years, and especially over Mohammedan India, 
which up to a few years ago was counted upon as the 
most loyal of India’s millions to the British raj? 

When the magnitude of the Kemalist victory was 
first noted in the despatches the whole of the Indian 
press was loud in its congratulations to the victors. 
The first accounts of Turkish atrocities were emphat- 
ically denied, days before sober journalists were able 
to cable the more accurate news. Ghazi Mustapha Ke- 
mal—of the meaning of this title Ghazi more later— 
was celebrated as one more of the glorious company of 
Islamic conquerors. A new star had risen for India, 
and millions went forth to pay homage. Meetings 
were held September 18 and 19 from Cape Comorin to 
Muree, and from Karatchi to Calcutta; resolutions were 
adopted, and vigorous denunciations made of all efforts 
to prevent the Turk from reaping the full harvest of 
his victories. The question is even now being discussed 
seriously of enlisting Indians in an Angora Legion to 
aid the Turk against the Power which seems about to 
limit his atrocities. If one merely read the newspapers 
one could easily form the opinion that India again is 
ablaze. What has happened to Mohammedan India? 

All of this might be read in connection with the pre- 
dictions freely made last year before Mr. Gandhi was 
arrested, that his arrest would be followed by wholesale 
violence and even anarchy. It was even asserted and 
believed that he could not be taken. The wildest 
stories were current among the masses, that his arrest 
had been attempted on repeated occasions, but that no 
jail was proof against his superhuman powers; that he 
had bodily walked away from his captors; that he had 
been stood up by the police and military and shot at 
with cannon, but that no cannon ball or shell could do 
him the slightest injury. It had been no little shock to 
his authority over the masses when he was quietly 


i: 1914, when Turkey entered the war as an ally of 





marched off to jail and put under lock and key without 
the direct intervention of the élements. And India, 
which before his arrest had been seething with rumors 
and unrest, began to breathe easily again. 

But Gandhi’s name is yet much in the Indian press 
and always with it is joined the term Mahatma, Saint. 
The agitator or the liberal, the insurgent or the mod- 
erate, still holds him in reverence. And his doctrine of 
Ahimsa, non-injury, that is, the not giving of pain to 
any living creature, the old Jain and Hindu cult which 
has been twisted into the new doctrine of non-codpera- 
tion, is still heard, in places. 

But, if one may gather evidence during a very few 
weeks’ sojourn in upper India through more or less in- 
timate talks with people in the streets and villages, 
Gandhi’s influence may be described as on the wane. 
There are very few Gandhi caps now seen even in Alla- 
habad, which was once almost the centre of the move- 
ment. Of the Punjab I shall speak later. I was at 
Allahabad on the date of the eclipse. As usual, on such 
a day the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna rivers 
was thronged with myriads of devout Hindus who were 
bathing in the sacred waters. The banks, the water, 
the roads, were crowded with the familiar multitudes. 
There was the array of Sennyasis, holy men, fakirs, 
naked and streaked with saffron and ashes, urging their 
toll on the passersby. There were those doing hard 
penance for sins committed, a shrouded woman here 
proclaiming to the world that she had been guilty of the 
sacrilege of killing a cow, the sacred animal, whose tail 
she wore as a sign of her shame; a holy man there with 
hand held upright until it shrivelled that he might win 
a certain merit. It was on such occasions that the 
Gandhi orators were wont most busily to ply their argu- 
ment to eager and shouting crowds. But on this occa- 
sion, though I walked the whole crowd through, I saw 
only one Gandhi orator, and his crowd was limited to 
but some fifty people. His speech was the same as of 
old—swaraj and the immediate benefits that would ac- 
crue, but the crowd was apathetic and the customary 
Mahatma Gandhi ki jai, praise to Saint Gandhi, when 
called for by the speaker, was spoken in a heartless 
manner. As I passed a ‘bystander turned to me with a 
smile, pointed at the man, and remarked with a shrug, 
bewakuf, dishonest. 

There has been some dishonesty in the talk of the 
Gandhi agitators, or at least of the swaraj agitators. 
They have been telling the ignorant peasants that when 
swaraj, self-government, comes, wheat, which not long 
ago cost 3 seers to the rupee, would at once go to its 
ancient price of 20 seers to the rupee; and that there 
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would be no taxes. This fact has been directly told me 
by peasants themselves. 

But with Gandhi now temporarily out of the way the 
more radical Indian press is laying less and less stress 
on the doctrine of Ahimsa; and now comes the news of 
the Turkish victory over a European antagonist, and 
the possibility that Great Britain will become involved 
in the question of the Khalifat. 

Whatever Great Britain does will, in a way, lose her 
some prestige, for the moment at least, in India. If she 
fights Turkey, as seems now very improbable, she may 
have actively engaged against her a considerable num- 
ber of Indian Moslems, if not in the field, then as dan- 
gerous agitators here in India. And a number of Hin- 
dus may, and probably will, join in the agitation. If 
she gives way and compromises, as seems likely, and the 
treaty of Sévres is revised greatly in favor of the Turk, 
she will lose color, for it will appear that once more the 
Asiatic has overthrown the European, and England is 
acting in fear. And this thought will lend one more 
argument to the agitator. 

It is a little curious that the Hindu has lent himself 
to this Mohammedan rejoicing over a Mohammedan 
victory. He can hardly have forgotten that not so long 
ago there was a Mohammedan conquest of India, and 
that during the long period of Delhi sultans, about 400 
years, the blood of martyred Hindus flowed like water, 
their treasure was looted, and their homes and temples 
ruthlessly violated. They can hardly fail to know also 
that the lot of non-Moslems has not been a happy one 
in the Turkish Empire. Further, the very term Ghazi, 
which they so freely apply to Mustapha Kemal, means 
that the person to whom it is applied has earned the 
distinction by slaying with his own hand an infidel. 
The Emperor Akbar earned it when he was a child of 
eleven or twelve, by slaying with his own hand an aged 
and grievously wounded old Hindu king. The Moslems 
of India may join in a brotherhood with the Hindus of 
India for the independence of the mother country from 
Great Britain. But if they make common cause with 
the Turk or the Afghan, the story will be a different 
one and will be written in red. On the subject of mak- 
ing common cause with the unbeliever the Koran is 
quite explicit. And the Mohammedan still reads and 
quotes the Koran. — 

And there is yet no small evidence of the innate hos- 
tility between Mohammedan and Hindu. The Moplah 
rising of two years ago marked the slaughter of thou- 
sands of Hindus by a fanatical Arab Moslem tribe. 
Only a few months ago in Multan during a Moslem fes- 
tival some of the faithful celebrated the day by slaugh- 
tering a cow near a Hindu shrine. There was some 
blood shed other than bovine; and committees of Mo- 
hammedans and Hindus, among whose numbers are 
some of the most noted of Indians, are striving ear- 
nestly to patch up the ill-starred rent. But Hindus are 
thinking. There are a great many cattle in India, even 
in city streets; and in places it would be safer for an 
experimenting automobilist, if he could choose, to run 
down a man than a cow. 

I have said that India now is quiet, in spite of the stir 
created in the press by the Moslem victory. There is, 
however, one spot in India that yet has not forgotten 
the affair at Amritsar, now something over a year ago, 
and that is the Punjab. There is yet everywhere abun- 
dant evidence offered on both sides concerning the wis- 
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dom or the unwisdom of General Dyer’s action. The 
English residents of India assert with confidence that 
previous to the Amritsar affair all India had been on 
the point of offering violence to the English. Civilians 
or soldiers were insulted openly, even women were not 
safe, and there were cases, once quite unknown, of 
white women being attacked. A large open-air meeting 
was called in a public garden or square in Amritsar. It 
was known that this meeting would be largely given | 
over to anti-British agitation. The meeting was for- 
bidden by the authorities. When the order was not 
obeyed, General Dyer marched through the narrow 
street with some eighty Indian soldiers, and after the 
mob’s refusal to disperse opened fire, and continued 
firing until some two hundred were killed. 

The English and European residents in India gener- 
ally assert that General Dyer’s action saved the situa- 
tion; that after Amritsar there was no more personal 
danger to Europeans; and that this stern measure of 
discipline, coupled with the arrest of Gandhi, has 
quieted India. The Indians, however, moderates and 
extremists, are not of the same mind, but date the be- 
ginning of India’s utter determination to attain self- 
rule from the day of the Amritsar “massacre.” And it 
is quite possible that in a measure both may be right. 

But the Punjab has never been at rest since Amritsar. 
And it is symptomatic of the unrest how the Punjabis, 
and especially:some of the Sikhs, have been making of 
every slight opportunity an occasion to show their spirit 
of opposition. I am speaking, of course, in general 
terms. There are pro-British Sikhs in abundance, as 
there are pro-British Indians everywhere. But an inci- 
dent that occurred less than a month ago, and which is 
now much in the papers, will illustrate. The thing in 
itself is trifling enough, the dispute would have been 
settled at any other time by a magistrate after a few 
days of inquiry, and would have been forgotten. But 
this is India in 1922. Gandhi’s doctrine of Ahimsa, 
non-violent resistance, is still heard, and hence unex- 
pected things continue to happen in unexpected ways. 

The Mahant of the Sikhs, a quasi-official priest, living 
in their sacred city of Amritsar, lays claim to a gar- 
den, the Guru ka Bagh. The Akalis, a Sikh sect, seem 
long to have regarded it as belonging to them, and 
strove to make good their claim by cutting some trees 
in it. The Mahant, as at any other time would be nat- 
ural, appealed to the police, and they, until the difficulty 
could be ironed out in the courts, forbade any trespass 
in the garden. The Akalis refused to recognize the 
Government and persisted in invading the garden; 
there were mobs and lathis (sticks) were used by the 
officers, men were wounded, some seriously, and the In- 
dian Government had a problem on its hands. 

To us in the West the whole thing looks simple 
enough, a mob resisting the officers of the law, and 
the duty of the community in general seems simple and 
obvious. But obvious things are far from obvious, in 
India. Sikhs aye now enrolling themselves in the band 
of the Akalis, pledged to resist, not by violence, all 
action of the police and the Government. The Mahant 
has been denounced as a traitor to the sacred cause of 
India. This resistance to authority has been proclaimed 
as a part of the sacred doctrine of Ahimsa; and the In- 
dian newspapers have taken up the cry as a battle call 
for the liberation of India from alien rule. The ex- 
tremist press, notably the Allahabad Independent, has 
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gone even farther and proclaimed the banded Akalis as 


the nucleus of an Indian army of liberation. It talks 
less of non-violence and Ahimsa than of fierce-eyed, 


‘bearded men, who have served in the wars and know a 


thing or two more than turning the cheek to the smiter; 
and speaks with contumely of law and order when it is 
alien-ordained. . 

And so a problem that seems simple enough, with 
only one unknown quantity, the ownership of the Bagh, 
becomes complicated with all the unknowns in India. 
Committees of inquiry are started. Highest officials 
are called back from their vacations, and newspapers 
have two matters for headlines, the Akalis and Kemal 
Pasha. 

The whole thing seems to resolve itself into a fairly 
simple formula after all. There is a small but extremely 
loud Indian press which resents each and every show of 
British authority, and regards every expression of such 
authority, quite apart from its merits, as an insult to 
Indian nationalism. How large is the influence of this 
press is a serious question. It wants Indian self-gov- 
ernment, not as a concession, but as a right. The fact 
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that India now has practical self-government is to it 
irrelevant. The way it got it, by British act, and the 
fact that it yet works in a manner that is British, and 
also the chance utterance of a Lloyd George concerning 
India’s future, weigh with it far more than the concrete 
political instrument now in Indian hands. It: sits by 
and criticizes without responsibility, while the moder- 
ates are busy trying to fit the instrument to Indian 
needs. One cannot, at first reading at least, feel much 
deep respect for the extremist Indian press. It is on 
the other hand very diverting, but may in the long run 
prove to be extremely dangerous. 

But America must not in any circumstance indulge 
in the pleasing pastime of throwing stones. We have 
also an extremist press in America. If we will but 
change places and remember to study newspapers here 
as we study our own, discounting what is obviously to 
be discounted, we shall come to have no little respect for 
Indian journalism. For in ‘these days of serious prob- 
lems the better press of India has been sane and full of 
wise judgment. 

Mussoorie, India, October 1 


A Remarkable Loan Exhibition 


Masterpieces by the .Early American Cabinet-Maker, Duncan Phyfe 


NE of the most important exhibitions of historic 
American craftsmanship has been inaugurated at 

the Metropolitan Museum of Art, an exhibition of fur- 
niture from the workshop of Duncan Phyfe, the famous 
New York cabinet-maker of early days whose best 
period extended to 1825. The Museum’s Bulletin states 
that this group of pieces by Phyfe contributes what is 
probably the most important one by a single American 
cabinet-maker ever brought together, and also observes 
that Phyfe is the one cabinet-maker in the history of 
American furniture to whom it is possible definitely to 
attribute a large group of furniture upon other than 
circumstantial evidence. Duncan Phyfe’s patronage 
was composed of the most important New Yorkers of 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century. He carried 
on the traditions of design of the best cabinet-makers 
of the eighteenth century. 





Phyfe came to America from Scotland in 1783 at the 
age of sixteen and took up the trade of cabinet-making 
in the city of Albany, moving to New York about 1790. 
Hepplewhite and Sheraton were the styles that inspired 
his earliest work, which was followed, about 1803, by 
his interest in the French Directoire, Consulate, and 
early Empire models. Later the full Empire style in- 
fluenced his work. From 1825 Phyfe’s work deterior- 
ated. He died in 1854. It is interesting to note that 
such a mahogany chair as Phyfe billed to Mr. Baucker 
in 1816 would probably fetch $1,000 at the present time. 

The present exhibition comprises a surprisingly large 
number of pieces, all of Phyfe’s best period, generously 
lent by private collectors, augmenting the Museum’s 
own ‘ine examples. 

The accompanying illustration pictures but one of 
the many groups in the exhibition. 
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Judge Hooper on Under Dogs 
By Ellis Parker Butler 


HEN Mrs. Clardy had explained, excitedly and 

W in full, she unwrapped her bandaged hand 

and showed our eminent jurist, Justice of the 

Peace Lem Hooper, exactly where the dog had bitten 

her. With gravity Judge Hooper examined the cauter- 

ized wound, adjusting his spectacles to do so and lean- 

ing far down from his illustrious bench to get the 
best view. 

“My! my!” he exclaimed sympathetically; “a nasty 
bite, ma’am, if ever there was one! And it was Murchi- 
son’s big dog bit you, you say, ma’am?” 

“I said nothing of the kind!” declared Mrs. Clardy. 
“IT said Murchison’s big dog jumped on Brennan’s little 
dog and threw it down and was killing it—and five 
times its size, judge!—and I took my broom and beat 
the big brute over the head until the broomhandle broke 
—and no good! SoI grabbed the little dog by the leg, 
judge—” 

“And it turned and bit you,” 
supplied Judge Hooper. “A 
shame, ma’am! But not entirely 
out of accord with the human 
nature of dogs, Mrs. Clardy. 
Not entirely out of accord with 
the record and past perform- 
ances of the Brennan cur, as 
known by me, Mrs. Clardy. A 
nasty, trouble-seeking little mon- 
grel, ma’am! A snarling, snap- 
ping little wretch, ma’am! I fear 
I cannot grant you a summons 
for Mr. Murchison, knowing 
that evil-minded Brennan cur as 
I do, Mrs. Clardy. The statutes 
and ordinances, as a matter of 
fact, ma’am, do not require any 
citizen—male or female—to in- 
terfere in a dog fight.” 

“But, judge!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Clardy. “Would you stand by 
and see the under-dog chewed to 
pieces?” 

Judge Hooper 
smiled pleasantly 
at the angry Mrs. 
Clardy, and slowly 
wiped the lenses of 
his spectacles. 

“It would de- 
pend! It would de- |J 
pend!” he said ju- ; 
dicially. 

“But, my gracious, judge!” cried Mrs. Clardy; “I 
thought everybody knew that a person ought to take 
the part of the under-dog.” 

“Ah! I see youware a good American, ma’am,” said 
Judge Hooper in the tone that turneth away wrath. 
“For some reason that I:have been unable to ascertain 
the good American seems to have the deep conviction 
that it is his duty’to consider that the under-dog is 
always right. It seems to.be the general opinion. that 
whenever two dogs get into a scrap the good American 


should take a club and wallop the upper-dog, no matter 
which dog happens to be on top. 

“From what I know of Brennan’s flea-bit cur, Mrs. 
Clardy, I opine that if Murchison’s handsome hound had | 
completed the job and reduced the evil-tempered mon- 
grel to something for the street-sweeper to remove, the 
ends of right and justice would have been served in A-1l 
style. Twice, without provocation or cause, the Brennan 
cur ripped the pant’s-leg of Riverbank’s greatest jurist 
—meaning Lem Hooper, J. P.—and once he nipped clean 
through to my peaceful and law-abiding shin. He goes 
up and down picking fights and tasting children, and if 
all the hens he has killed were placed end to end they 
would reach from hither to yon. That dog wanders our 
peaceful streets looking for hounds to insult and annoy, 
and when patience ceases to be a virtue and some decent 
dog gets the mean little yellow nuisance down and begins 
to teach it a valuable lesson some 
big-hearted American comes 
along and hits the upper-dog 
with a brick. 

“I know Murchison’s big dog, 
Mrs. Clardy, and it is an earnest- 
minded, God-fearing, well-be- 
haved dog. It does not seek 
trouble. It aims to live a peace- 
ful life. Brennan’s cur must 
have done and said some mighty 
mean things to get that big dog 
riled up. 

“Just at this time, Mrs. 
Clardy, when our Uncle Sam is 
strong in the muscle and fat in 
the purse and well able to throw 
a brick or wield a club, a lady of 
your intelligence ought to be 
careful how she spreads the 
thought ‘Kick the upper-dog; the 
under-dog is always right.’ The 
little innocent children, Mrs. 
Clardy, gathering around the 
dog-fight and seeing you lam- 
baste the upper-dog, regardless of past per- 
formances and immediate provocations, are 
liable to imbibe the thought that all under- 
dogs are right and that all upper-dogs are 
monsters of hideous injustice. Just at this 
time when some big foreign peoples want noth- 
ing better than to be left in peace, and some 
little ones are full of bile and meanness; when 
it might very well happen that somebody 
strong cught to put a knee on the back of somebody 
snarly and spank him, regardless of size; it might be 
just as well to think a couple of minutes before we aim 
the brick.” 

“Why, Judge Lemuel Hooper!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Clardy. “The idea! Do you mean to say that we ought 
to feel sympathy for the upper-dog?” 

“Yes, ma’am; whenever we can,” said Judge Hooper; 
“especially because it’s so mighty seldom we have an 
excuse to.” 
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Domestic Affairs 


The Latest Development in Prohibition 


HE Administration has suspended the issuing of regu- 
lations to give effect to the ruling by the Attorney 
General which holds possession or transportation of alco- 
holic beverages by foreign ships in American waters, even 
when under seal, to be contrary to a decision of the Supreme 
Court; such regulations will not be issued prior to action 
by the Supreme Court upon the appeal of certain shipping 
companies. Meantime, liquor “rations” may be dispensed 
by foreign ships while in American territorial waters. 


We Receive an Invitation 


The invitation to our Government to participate in the 


Near East conference, quoted below, explains several 
things: 

The Governments of Great Britain, France and Italy are 
inviting the Governments of Japan, Rumania, Jugoslavia, 
Greece and Turkey to send representatives to Lausanne on 
November 13 to conclude a treaty of peace to end the war 
in the East. They are also inviting the Russian and Bul- 
garian Governments to send representatives at a date to be 
fixed later to participate in the discussions which the con- 
ference will undertake in the course of its proceedings on the 
subject of the Straits. 

The three principal Allied Powers recall that a representa- 
tive of the United States Government was present at San 
Remo in the final stages of the proceedings of the Supreme 


able to the Powers concerned. Without participating in 
the negotiation of the treaty of peace, these observers would 
be able to indicate this Government’s position in greater 
detail than is possible in this aide-mémoire, and they could 
also inform the American Government of the attitude of 
other Powers in matters where there are mutual interests. 

As the object in view in submitting this suggestion is 
the elimination of any possible cause of misunderstanding, 
it is considered appropriate to call attentiun to the attitude 
of the United States in respect to secret treaties and agree- 
ments. It is not felt that arrangements previously made 
with respect to Turkish territory which provide for the 
establishment of zones of special commercial and economic 
influence—such, for example, as the tripartite agreement of 


1920—are consonant with the principle of the equality of — 


economic opportunity. It is assumed that the Allied Powers 
will not now desire, and do not now intend to outs into 
effect, previous arrangements of this nature. 

The United States has no desire to take any action which 
might embarrass the Allied Powers in the proper effort to 
secure peace. It desires nothing which need conflict with 
the interests of other countries, if the principle of com- 
mercial opportunity for all nations is recognized at the 
outset. 

The United States has no intention of seeking for itself 
or its nationals a position of special privilege, but it desires 
to protect its rights and to assure the open door. 

Finally, it wishes to afford protection to its citizens who 
wish to continue the humanitarian work which has been 
carried.on for generations in the Near Hast and is rendered 
more essential than ever by the present conditions. 


Le Temps on Our Reply 
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Council which led to the drafting of the Treaty of Savres in The semi-official Temps of Paris comments as follows 

1920. They would welcome the presence of a United States (New York Times translation) on the above reply and on 

representative at Lausanne in a similar capacity, or in a Ss + Heshes’ h B ; hi h 

more active capacity, especially in the discussion upon the ecretary Hughes's recent speech at ‘oston, in which he 
made some remarks on the Near East situation: 


question of the Straits. 


We Reply to It 
Secretary Hughes has replied to the invitation above 
quoted, the reply taking the form of an aide-mémoire as 


follows: 


The conference proposed for the purpose of drawing up a 
treaty of peace with Turkey will have primarily to deal with 
the problems resulting from the state of belligerency between 
the Allied Powers, Turkey and Greece. The United States 
was neither at war with Turkey nor a party to the armistice 
of 1918 and does not desire to participate in the final peace 
negotiations nor to assume responsibility for the political and 
territorial adjustments which may be effected. 

While maintaining this reserve in regard to certain phases 
of the Near East settlement, the Government of the United 
States does not desire ‘to leave the impression that it regards 
its interests as less entitled to consideration than those of 
any other Power, or that it is disposed to relinquish rights 
enjoyed in common with other Powers, or proper commercial 
opportunity, or that it is unconcerned with the humanitarian 
interests involved. 

For the purpose of clarity certain subjects of particular 
American concern may be briefly summarized : 

1. The maintenance of capitulations, which may be 
essential to the appropriate safeguarding of non-Moslem in- 
terests. 

2. The protection, under proper guarantees, of philan- 
thropic, educational and religious institutions. 

3. Appropriate undertakings in regard to freedom of 
opportunity, without discrimination or special privilege, for 
commercial enterprise. 

4. Indemnity for losses suffered by Americans in Turkey 
as a result of arbitrary and illegal acts. 

5. Suitable provisions for the protection of minorities. 

6. Assurances touching the freedom of the Straits. 

7. Reasonable opportunity for archzological research 
and study. 

This brief summary, while not exhaustive, may serve to 
indicate the general nature of American interests. To safe- 
guard such interests and to facilitate the exchange of views, 
the Government of the United States is prepared to send 
observers to the proposed conference if this action is agree- 


In the note which the United States Government delivered 
to the Entente Powers yesterday we find the clear intention 
not to intervene in Near Hastern discussions. But if we 
read further we find that the American note contains a com- 
plete peace programme which the Turks are to be got to 
sign. The American note deals with the capitulations, the 
open door, the freedom of the Straits, the protection of 
minorities, and so on. In short, this note oscillates between 
abstention and injunction. Whatever opinion one has on 
the ideas expressed in the name of the United States, they 
certainly do not agree. 

If the Washington Government considers the Turks as 
murderers and the Allies as cheeker-players [Secretary 
Hughes in his 
Boston speech . ees 
sini 9 He walked right out, and 





both Turks 
and Greeks 
had been guil- 
ty of atroci- 
ties.] ; if it re- 
fuses to as- 
sociate in the 
negotiations 
or share the 
resp onsibili- 
ties, how does 
it expect to 





get its peace -TURNED AROUND — 


programme -AND - ??? 
adopted? Af- Stee 
ter what Mr. 
Hughes has 
just said in 
Boston he ap- 
parently does 
not hope that 
the Turks will 
give him sat- 
isfaction by a 
spontaneous 

















movement of 
sympathy and 
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Paul Thompson. 


The West Point cadets on parade in the Yale Bowl before the Yale-West Point football game on October 28 


gratitude. 

And then he was careful to add: “The President of the 
United States has no power to throw his country into war, 
even a holy war.” This, then, means that it is not by force 
that he intends to get what he wants. Then what help 
does the American Government offer to the European Powers, 
who are to try to make the American programme triumph 
in the conference where America will have only a simple 
observer? 


Our Government and the International Court 


‘It is reported that our Government is in negotiation with 
a view to its participation in the selection of judges of the 
International Court at The Hague, and (this matter ar- 
ranged) to giving “its formal support to that court as an 
independent tribunal of international justice.” The lan- 
guage quoted is a little vague. The court is a child of the 
League. Just how it is proposed that our Government 
should participate in selection of the judges without par- 
ticipation in the League, or at the least without formal 
acknowledgment of the League of Nations, requires to be 
explained. Some do say that in this business we are moving 
towards an association of nations in the interest of world 
peace, to be based on the International Court and to replace 
the League. But the most we can surely say concerning 
that association of nations is that it will be there when it 
has arrived. 


They Are All Coming Back 

America is a dreadfully crude country, no sort of coun- 
try, you know, for artists to live in, but nevertheless they 
are all coming back as usual to “touch” us. The following 
arrived on the Olympic on October 31: Feodor Chaliapine, 
Mme. Freda Hempel, Josef Hofmann, the pianist, Huber- 
man, the violinist, and the Flonzaley Quartette (this is their 
nineteenth visit). 


The British Empire 


The New Government 


AVING been formally elected leader of the Conserva- 
H tive Party, Mr. Bonar Law on October 23 accepted 
the Premiership. Parliament was dissolved on the 26th. 
General elections will be held on November 15, and it is 
expected that the new Parliament will be convened on or 
soon after November 20. 

In his speech accepting the leadership of his party, Mr. 
Law declared that the supreme need of Britain at this 
moment, is “conservatism in the broad sense of the word 
‘i tranquillity, freedom from adventures and commit- 
ments, both at home and abroad to avoid attempts 
at improvement which at another time would be very de- 
sirable and necessary as little interference as pos- 
sible either by legislation or by administration.” 

In later speeches Mr. Law has not added much of sub- 
stantial or specific to the above pronouncement. Of course 
his Irish policy will be one of fulfillment of pledges given 
to southern Ireland and of solicitous regard to the rights 
of Ulster. There seems to be an understanding among the 
leaders of the several parties that the Free State Constitu- 
tion (passed by the Dail Eireann on October 23), since it 
contains nothing obnoxious to the London Agreement, shall 
be ratified at once by the new Parliament without change, 
along with the consummating legislation required to give 
full legal status to the Free State. As to the foreign pol- 
icy: the expression quoted above, “freedom from adventure 
and commitments,” is somewhat enigmatic. It might be 
taken, for example, to mean a policy of scuttle from Meso- 
potamia, Persia, and Palestine, and abandonment of the 
protectorate over Arabia (for the relation is virtually a 
protectorate), leaving the House of Hussein to fend for 
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itself. But the more plausible interpretation would give 
to the words quoted the meaning, “abstention from further 
adventures and commitments.” It should be noted in this 
connection that Lord Balfour, the champion of Zionism, has 
taken occasion since Mr. Law’s elevation to invite attention 
to the sacredness of the obligations undertaken by Britain 
in the Holy Land. Certain statements by Mr. Law, taken 
in connection with the fact that Lord Curzon has been con- 
tinued as 
Foreign Min- 
ister, indi- 
cate that the 
policy of the 
new Govern- 
ment regard- 
ing the 
Turkish set- 
tlement will 
be . practical- 
ly a continu- 
ation of the 
policy of the 
late Govern- 
ment. 

As to what 
is likely to 
be Mr. Law’s 
policy upon 
the most im- 
portant ques- 
tion of all— 
the German 
question — 
there are 
only slender 
hints to go 
on; hints, 
however, 

which seem to promise an attempt for closer co- 

operation with France, and which certainly indicate 
dissent from the extreme view which has been mak- 
ing head in Britain, namely, that Germany cannot 
make substantial payments. As to economy, retrench- 
ment, the new Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
honestly (but not too tactfully, perhaps) admitted that he 
sees no chance for important reductions in the next budget. 

Indeed, so few and so trifling are the differences which 
so far have disclosed themselves between the policies of 
the late Coalition Government and the new Conservative 
Government, that Lord Balfour with fierce scorn and anger 
lambastes the Die-Hards, charging them with selfishness, 
cupidity, and lack of patriotism, in disrupting the Coalition; 
for that the Coalition stood in no danger from the onsets 
of the Labor Party with its near-Bolshevist programme, 
whereas now the Labor Party may have a dangerous 
strength in the next Parliament. 

The resolution at the Carlton Club which shattered the 
Coalition declared willingness of the Conservatives to “co- 
operate with the Coalition Liberals.” This should have 
meant a willingness to support a certain number of Na- 
tional (formerly Coalition) Liberal candidates, in return 
for Nationa! Liberal support of an equal number of Con- 
servative candidates. But Lord Balfour says that the dec- 
laration was disingenuous. Lloyd George has declared 
that, if the Conservatives wage war on their old associates, 
why, then, “Lay on, Macduff!” He “allows” that the Con- 
servatives will be the first to say “Enough.” He prefers 
a friendly arrangement, which would allow of National 
Liberal support of the Conservatives should the latter lack 
a majority (as most probably they will) in the next Paz- 
liament. “We simply want a party,” says Lloyd George, 
“or group, or section, or whatever you call a.collection of 
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men of the same mind, that in the next Parliament will see 
that, whoever wins, there shall be no detriment to the na- 
tiorial interest from revolutionary methods on the one hand 
or reactionary methods on the other.” 

The nominations are to be made on November 4. Lloyd 
George will’ then know whether the Conservatives intend 
to invade the National Liberal preserves, and will shape his 
course accordingly. Just now Lloyd George he lie low like 
Brer Rabbit. He has a convenient cold. -Perhaps before 
it is cured the Conservatives will have made some more 
definite pronouncements, giving him a handle, furnishing 
him a lead. One might suppose, from:the neat little state- 
ment quoted above, that Lloyd George is fain to efface 
himself, that self-effacement (in the jolly Americanism) 
is now his middle name. The world would need a deal of 
convincing of that. 


The Platforms 


The Conservatives and the National Liberals have not 
published definite platforms. The Independent (Asquith) 
Liberal platform is expressed in ten “principles” as fol- 
lows: 


1. Peace and disarmament 
League of Nations. 

2. Revision and settlement of reparations and-interallied 
debts. 

3. Drastic economy and abandonment of military ad- 
ventures. 

4. Protection of workers against unemployment and fair 
treatment of trade unions as the only basis of industrial 
peace. 

5. Unqualified free trade, with repeal of protective meas- 
ures. 

6. Defence of social services such as education, housing 
and public health. 

7. Political and legal equality of men and women. 

8. Reform of land system and taxation of land values. 

9. Democratie reform of the licensing system. 

10. Proportional representation. 


made secure through the 


The “wee-free,” simon pure, Liberals were always “long” 
on principles. 

Labor has issued an elaborate manifesto, too long for 
quotation here. It has a rich Muscovite bouquet; calls for 
a capital levy, and all that sort of thing. It is probably 
quite true that the great Labor leaders—men like Clynes, 
Henderson, and Thomas—, should they arrive to form a Gov- 
ernment, would not attempt to realize such a subversive 
pregramme. But it locks as though they are hoist with 
their own petard; for the number of votes. they have won 
by this rubicund manifesto is probably much more than 
offset by the number they have lost by frightening thou- 
sands of workmen who have no -‘stemach for such experi- 
ments. 

The Borough Elections 

The Labor Party lost out badly in borough elections 
throughout the Kingdom on November 1; perhaps an omen, 
perhaps not. 

The New Ministry 

The new ministry may turn out better than it promises. 
It is proper, however, to remark that at first blush it seems 
chiefly remarkable for the number of swells (peers and 
sons of peers) included; it does not seem remarkable for 
intellect or ability. Only Lord Derby may without question 
be rated first-class. : 


Germany 
A Political Merger 


HE Social Democratic Party (Majority Socialists) and 
the Independent Socialist Party of Germany, have 


. combined as the United Social Democratic Party. The-new 


party has 160 of the 469 seats in the Reichstag. Wirth, 


-being supported by this party and by the Centrists (sixty- 


eight seats). and the Democrats. (forty seats), has a good 
But there are rumblings; it is not. all 
harmony in this coalition. 
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Reparations 


A new French reparations plan submitted to the Repara- 
tions Commission proposed Allied supervision of the finances, 
not only of the Central German Government, but also of 
the separate German States. It did not mention a mora- 
torium. By contrast, a new British plan proposed a mora- 
torium but was silent concerning Allied control of German 
finances. The British and French members of the Commis- 
sion have agreed on a compromise between the two plans. 
The entire Reparations Commission is now in Berlin +o try 
to prevail on the German Government to accept the com- 
promise. It involves a stricter “control” than the Ver- 
sailles Treaty requires Germany to accept, but it is hoped 
that the German Government will regard the moratorium 
as more than an offset to stricter “control.” 


If. report is true, Herr Stinnes is trying to help things 
along by declaring that he regards the Stinnes-de Lubersac 
agreement looking to reconstruction of the devastated area 
of France as a “mere scrap of paper.” 


A Singular Constitutional Amendment 


Through enactment of a singular amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the Reich, Herr Ebert, who was elected Pro- 
visional President by the long-since defunct National As- 
sembly, becomes Constitutional President until June 30, 
1925. The explanation is that contemplation of a presi- 
dential election creates a panic in the breasties of the good 
gentlemen of the Reichstag. 


Italy 


Mussolini Wins 


N October 28 Premier Facta resigned, in face of Mus- 
QO solini’s ultimatum that, unless control of the Gov- 
ernment should be peacefully surrendered to the Fascisti, 
they would seize it. Mussolini demanded the six chief cab- 
inet portfolios; should these be refused, he would order a 
general mobilization of his followers and take by force what 
was denied to his gentle solicitation. Signor Facta put it 
up to the King, submitting to him for signature a decree 
proclaiming a state of siege throughout Italy. The King 
refused to sign and sent for Mussolini. It is said that, on 
receiving the summons, Mussolini proceeded to d’Annunzio’s 
villa on the Lago di Garda, to take counsel with the poet- 
hero. This aspect of the situation, this reappearance of 
d’Annunzio as a factor in Italian politics, is not reassuring 
to those who, while admiring d’Annunzio as warrior, poet, 
and lover, find it difficult to accept him as a politician. 


On October 30 Mussolini formed a Government. Dis- 
patches differ as to its complexion. Certainly the most im- 
portant portfolios are given to Fascisti (Mussolini himself 
takes Foreign Affairs and the Interior) and the National- 
ists (close cousins to the Fascisti) and the Catholic or Popo- 
lare party aré represented. The appointments of General 
Diaz as Minister of War and Vice-Admiral Thaon de Revel 
as Minister of the Navy, are significant; the services (and 
especially the officers) are friendly to the Fascisti. 


The Roman Triumph 


The new Cabinet was sworn in on the 31st. The oath 
reads: “I swear to be faithful to my King and his legal 
descendants. I swear to be true to the Constitution and 
fundamental laws of the State for the inseparable welfare 
of my King and my country.” If Mussolini keeps that oath 
and confines himself to reforms “within the Constitution,” 
all should be well. On conclusion of the ceremony, the 
King, seized by an excess of emotion, embraced Mussolini. 

There followed a parade through Rome of 100,000 Fas- 
cisti, “Black-Shirts,” led by Mussolini, who, bareheaded and 
in a black shirt, walked the entire four miles. His follow- 
ers, assembled from all Italy, including Sicily, were armed 
enly with riding crops and “bludgeons.” The armed Fas- 
cista detachments remained outside the city. 
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Through the heart of the city the Triumph proceeded. to 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, where in succession one 
man from each regional detachment deposited a palm and 
another a wreath of flowers. The first wreath was depos- 
ited by a Garibaldian Red-Shirt, nigh a hundred years old. 
Then on at double-quick up the hill to the Quirinal, where 
the King stood on the balcony; to whom they dipped flags, 
as they had done at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 
Thence to the railroad station, where trains were waiting 
to take them to their homes throughout Italy. General 
demobilization of the Fascisti has been ordered. 


Now What? 
That is discussed in an editorial in this issue. 


Lenin and the Krasin-Urguhart 


Agreement 


HE Soviet Council of Ccmmissars has repudiated the 
T ‘agreement made between Krasin and Leslie Urquhart, 
head of the Russo-Asiatic Company, as not wishing to com- 
mit the Soviet Government to too great intimacy with Brit- 
ain. 

A New York Times correspondent put the following qu s- 
tion to Lenin the other day: 

Is the refusal to ratify the Urquhart agreement a victory 

for the Left Communist wing? What are the conditions 
that would make ratification possible? 


He received the following reply: 

Here are the real facts. The unjust decision of England 
in refusing to let us participate in the conference [i. e. to 
allow Moscow full participation in the Near East peace 
conference] was to such an extent unexpected and raised 
such indignation in Russia and consequently so consolidated 
not only the Right and Left wings of the Communists, but 
also the great mass of the Russian people, that there could 
no longer be any difference between the Left and the Right. 
We are sure that what we said in our refusal to ratify the 
Urquhart agreement expressed not only the opinion of the 
entire party, but also the popular sentiment of Russia. 

As to a renewal of negotiations and ratification of the 
agreement with Mr. Urquhart, that depends on England’s 
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removing the crying injustice toward Russia in cireumscrib- 
ing her rights of participation in the Near Eastern con- 
ference. As to the concrete conditions of the Urquhart 
agreement I have had no time as yet to examine the details 
and can only say that the Government has decided to invite 
discussion in our press in order to elicit seriously all the 
pros and cons of a settlement, whether this concession is in 
the best interests of Russia. 
* * & 


Congratulations to Lenin on his complete recovery. 
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Turkey, Etc. 


Greek Evacuation of Eastern Thrace 

REEK military evacuation of Eastern Thrace was 
completed on October 29. It is reported also that on 
that date very few Christians were left in Eastern Thrace. 
In the course of the Christians’ mad flight, the mortality 
among them (especially of children and the aged) was 
considerable, and the plight of most of the surviving 

refugees is in the last degree miserable. 


A Wretched Fate 
It is reported that all Greek soldiers in the hands of the 
Turks who are technically renegade Turkish subjects, are 
to be tried by special military tribunals, charged with high 
treason. The Allied High Commissioners have appealed to 
to the Angora Government on behalf of these unfortunates. 


The Peace Conference 
It would appear that the Near East peace conference 
will not, after all, be postponed on account of the political 
crisis in Great Britain, but will open on November 13 at 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 


Nippur versus Jerusalem 


MONG the finds of the Babylonian expedition of the 
University of Pennsylvania were a vast number of 

clay tablets gathered from the ruins of Nippur, about 100 
miles southeast of the site of Babylon; part of them in- 
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scribed in the Semitic-Babylonian language, part in the 
pre-Semite Sumerian language. The work of deciphering 
these tablets has been going on for many years. A tablet 
inscribed in the Sumerian language, first deciphered very 
recently by Dr. Chiera, Assistant Professor of Assyriology 
of the University of Pennsylvania, gives an account of the 
fall of man, in the form of a dialogue between a god 
(whether En-lil, the great Sumerian god who became the 
Babylonian Bel, or some other, does not appear) and a man 
who obviously represents mankind and whom one is tempt- 
ed to identify with Adapa (perhaps the Babylonian form 
of “Adam”) of the Adapa myth, or Eabani of the Gil- 
gamesh Epic. 

The script on the tablet is badly defaced, but in what 
remains there are close resemblances to the Biblical story. 
There is a forbidden food whereof the man has eaten, to 
wit, the food of knowledge; for which disobedience he is cast 
forth from the abode of happiness and compelled to work. 
Moreover, in the light of the knowledge disobediently ac- 
quired, he adopts clothing. At the end the god remembers 
him of mercy and blesses man. “Humanity,” he says, 
“thou art to know abundance.” 

Now the question asks itself (and herein lies the chief 
interest of the discovery): Is this tablet or the story in- 
scribed thereon more ancient than the Biblical narrative of 
the fall? Dr. Chiera declares that the date of the tablet is 
between 2100 and 2200 B. C., whereas “the writing of the 
Hebrew account took place, according to the best authori- 
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ties, at some date later than 1000 B. C.” Of course, the 
mere fact that the tablet is inscribed in the Sumerian lan- 
guage is no proof of so early a date of writing as 2000 
B. C.; for after Sumerian ceased to be a “spoken” lan- 
guage it continued in use as a ritual language (much like 
Latin) until well past the middle of the first millennium 
B. C.. Therefore one waits with excitement for an exact 
statement of the grounds on which Dr. Chiera bases his 
declaration as to the date of the tablet. Archaism of pot- 
tery, of script, or of language; certain proof that the tablet 
came from a particular stratum (for strata have been defi- 
nitely distinguished in the ruins of Nippur, the lowest far 
antedating 5000 B. C.); or what? 

Confidently assigning to the tablet a date earlier than 
2100 B. C., Dr. Chiera contends that the Hebrews took over 
the Semitic-Babylonian (not Sumerian, though related in 
the Sumerian language) story of the fall of man and 
adapted it as we find it in the Biblical narrative. It should 
be noted in this connection that a fragment of the Baby- 
lonian account of the deluge had previously, by a general 
concurrence of Oriental scholars, been assigned to a time 
antedating 2000 B. C., and many contended that the Hebrew 
narrative of the deluge had a Babylonian source. Their 
confidence, however, was weakened by the fact that a 
deluge-tradition is almost universal among primitive peo- 
ples. It has now been immensely buttressed by this dis- 
covery of Dr. Chiera’s. 

But even should Dr. Chiera make good his claim as to the 
date of his tablet, to fly therefrom to the conclusion that the 
Biblical narrative is a mere adaptation of the Babylonian 
myth is not necessary. The body of Babylonian sacred 
literature, as it has come down to us, is evidently “worked 
up” from sources far more ancient. May it not be argued 
(without offense to the conservative mode of interpreting 
the Scriptures) that from common sources a pure stream 
of tradition flowed into Jerusalem and a corrupt stream 
into Nippur, the Holy City of Babylonia? Abraham left Ur 
of the Chaldees, eminent scholars say, about 2000 B. C.; 
i. e., after some priest of Nippur had inscribed the tablet 
now deciphered by Dr. Chiera. What then? As time went 
on, one might retort to Dr. Chiera, the traditions of the 
origin and early history of man, more and more corrupted 
and perverted, were embodied in Babylonian literature; 
and, as time went on, the same traditions, uncorrupted, 
were transmitted orally from one generation to another of 
Jews, until finally, some time after 1000 B. C., they were 
put in writing. The writer is a mere tyro in such matters, 
and therefore craves pardon for this little counter-blast to 
Dr. Chiera’s charge of plagiarism against the Old Testa- 
ment. 


i. 


Several Things 


Japanese evacuation of the Siberian mainland was com- 
pleted on October 28. Troops of the Far Eastern Republic 
occupy Vladivostok and seem to be conducting themselves 
well. The Priamur Government (the White Government 
whose capital' was Vladivostok) is on trek into Korea and 
Manchuria. It is rumored that the Far Eastern Republic 
will make Vladivostok its capital in place of Chita. 

* * * 

Secretary Hughes has invited the Governments of the 
five Central-American states to send representatives to 
Washington to confer with a view to establishing their re- 
lations on a permanently friendly basis. Especially does 
Mr. Hughes hope that the participating States will “set an 
example to the world, and above all to the Powers of this 
hemisphere, by adopting effective measures for the limita- 
tion of armaments in Central America.”—The idea of fur- 
nishing an example in little to the Powers of Europe is 
pleasing. 

* * * 

The total world-harvest of 1922 is reported to be alittle 

above that of 1921. : 
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The National Movement in Music 
By Charles Henry Meltzer 


in Chicago, but in many other places in the 
United States as well, with the broad purpose 
of encouraging American lyric drama and American 
musicians, has been growing fast. As a logical deduc- 


fe movement which took shape a year ago, chiefly 


™ tion from its general aim, the movement has upheld the 


great idea that our own language should be gradually 
substituted in American opera houses for the Italian, 
French, and German now in favor here. 

Till lately, the mere thought of hearing English, and 
not foreign tongues, in opera has been regarded by 
unthinking folk as monstrous. A right which is en- 
joyed abroad by every self-respecting, paying opera- 
goer has been derided as beyond the bounds of reason. 

Our composers have been—not, perhaps, ignored by 
foreign opera managers—but treated with offensive 
condescension. They certainly have not been much en- 
couraged to win fame or fortune. And, though our 
singers have been given some support, they have been 
_Slighted and disheartened far too often. 

But a reaction against all the bad traditions of our 
leading opera houses began last year and has since 
then developed, till now some of our most important 
critics have expressed approval of the “movement.” 

*For their new attitude, and for the fast increasing 
sympathy of countless thousands in this country with 
the artistic aspirations of our musicians—singers, com- 
posers, conductors, and instrumentalists—full credit 
should go first to the aggressive and unselfish work of 
a society founded in Chicago, thanks largely to the in- 
telligent initiative of Mrs. Eleanor Everest Freer, her- 
self a composer with a position in “society.” 


It is to Mrs. Freer, and to a devoted group of asso- 
ciates (among them Mrs. Louis E. Yager, Mrs. Albert 
J. Ochsner, Dean Peter Lutkin, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Mr. Wallace Rice, Mrs. C. Furness Hately, 
Mme. Cyrena Van Gordon, the American mezzo-soprano, 
and others), that Chicago owes the existence of the 
‘Opera in Our Language Foundation, with which has 
lately been affiliated the David Bispham Memorial Fund. 

The work of these enthusiasts, at the outset, was by 
no means easy. It was obstructed, in the usual way, 
by the apathy of the musicians it was helping, by the 
interested and of course inevitable hostility of foreign 
artists and their foreign managers, and by the honest 
though preposterous belief of many worthy souls that 
no good “could come out of Nazareth.” “Translated 
opera”—the kind of opera insisted on in all artistic 
lands, France, Germany, and Italy among them—was 
talked of scoffingly. At the New York Metropolitan it 
was denounced as “retrogressive.” English, by many, 
was regarded as ridiculous in opera. And this despite 
the fact that, some years ago, no less conspicuous a 
person than Mr. Tito Ricordi, while on a visit to New 
York, had declared publicly that “next to Italian, Eng- 
lish was the most easily singable of all languages.” 
The fact that Richard Wagner, his widow, and his son 
had all desired the great Wagnerian music-dramas to 
be sung here in the language of this country went for 
naught. The foreign interests involved were as a unit 
against changing the long-hallowed opera system. 


Faith, however, really may move mountains. One 
by one many of our most respected musicians threw 
their lot in with the Opera in Our Language Founda- 
tion. Maéstro Polacco came out openly in favor of its 
plans. Mr. Walter Damrosch has, more recently, pro- 
nounced himself as at least a partial convert. 

But what did more, perhaps, then anything to stimu- 
late and cheer the friends of American art and the be- 
lievers in opera in English was the endorsement—in 
a big and generous way—of the purposes of the Founda- 
tion, by Mrs. Edith Rockefeller McCormick, who, for 
five years had lavished thought and time and millions 
in support of the Chicago Opera Company. This lady 
made it known that she was not only interested in 
American opera, but also intended to assure its being 
heard, by providing means for the production of a cer- 
tain number of American lyric dramas. She went much 
further; for she proclaimed urbi et orbi that she 
thought English should be sung in American opera 
houses; while, as a step toward making that dream a 
reality, she retained the writer to make new, sane 
English versions of the foreign librettos. 

Apart from this, the Opera in Our Language Founda- 
tion and the David Bispham Memorial Fund have de- 
pended absolutely for funds on the contributions of the 
American public. Some months ago they invited and 
secured the codperation of the Federation of American 
Musical Clubs, an all-powerful factor in our musical 
development, if actively interested. Branches of the 
Foundation were organized in New York, in the Mid- 
West, in many Southern States, and on the Pacific Coast. 
The next step was the announcement of a nation-wide 
“drive,” to raise, if possible, a fund of one million dol- 
lars for an American Opera House, in which works by 
both foreign and American composers and librettists 
would be performed only in English. 

High hopes exist that the million-dollar drive will 
prove successful. ‘In that case, before twelve months 
elapse, we may see one opera house at least devoted to 
American opera. The ambition of those fighting for the 
cause is to make the projected American Opera House 
a home of American art and a heritage for our descend- 
ants; to organize, reorganize, or assist American opera 
companies; to encourage American composers; and, 
incidentally, to keep alive the name of David Bispham, 
a pioneer of opera in English and a far-famed artist. 

This year a series of six “Mornings of American 
Opera” will be given in Chicago, probably at the Play- 
house, to demonstrate the existence (which it has been 
the custom of some people to deny) of at least good 
works by our composrs. To win their fight, the pro- 
moters of the movement know quite well that they must 
prove their case, by producing American operas, print- 
ing intelligent English versions of foreign librettos, 
and teaching singers to sing English clearly, musically, 
and expressively. Not the least sensible outcome of 
their efforts is the foundation, in Chicago, of an Ameri- 
can School of Opera, for the training of such singers. 
The best librettos in the world would not mean more 
than the unmeaning foreign words now borne with by 
Americans unless the singers could enunciate them. 
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New Books and Old 


F the middle-aged person will use his 
reason he will know that children 
fare better and better every year in 
regard to their books. I say that he 
must use his reason, for our emotions 
constantly tell us that the children’s 
books of our own first decade were the 
best of all. So they were—because we 
then had the advantage (since lost) by 
virtue of our eight, ten, or twelve 
years of age, of being able to appre- 
ciate them as we never can do again. 
But today children not only have their 
new books, but they have all the old 
favorites reprinted, and in the most 
attractive editions. 

“Ah,” says some elderly sceptic, “but 
I never can like this, that, or the 
other book, as well, no matter how 
sumptuous the edition, as I did the 
little, plain version, with the funny 
pictures, and the old, green covers!” 
No doubt you cannot, Sir or Madam, 
but the boy or girl of today can do it, 
and he is doing it. 

“I wonder!” replies the sceptic. “I 
wonder. Children today have so much; 
I think they have too much. I doubt if 
they still have the capacity for enjoy- 
ment which we had.” 

Now, if you are going on like that, 
Sir, I have no time to talk with you. 
Your grandfather said the same thing 
of your generation, and his grandfather 
said it of his, and so on back to Og, 
King of Bashan. 


Among the older books, reprinted 
this season in handsome editions, are 
Johanna Spyri’s “Heidi” (McKay), 
with colored pictures by Jessie Willcox 
Smith; a holiday edition of John Ben- 
nett’s “Master Skylark” (Century), 
and “The Story of Don Quixote” 
(Stokes) with illustrations in color by 
Florence Choate and Elizabeth Curtis. 
That fine story of the Middle Ages, 
Conan Doyle’s “The White Company” 
(Cosmopolitan), has appeared with 
pictures by N. C. Wyeth. Brander 
Matthews has revised his anthology, 
“Poems of American Patriotism” 
(Scribner), and made it include poetry 
of the Great War, and Mr. Wyeth has 
painted the stirring pictures which ac- 
company it. 

Other holiday books for children are: 
Ralph D. Paine’s “Blackbeard Buccan- 
eer” (Penn Publishing Co.); “More 
Beasts for Worse Children” (Knopf), 
by Hilaire Belloc; Verbena Reed’s “The 
Bird-Nest Boarding House” (Dutton) 
with pictures by Oliver Herford, and 
“The Velveteen Rabbit” (Doran). bv 
Margery Williams, illustrated by Will- 
iam Nicholson. 


Among the other books for children, 
of which there are so many this year, 
it is possible to mention only a few, as 
representatives of various classes. If 
vou seek gifts for children, and wish a 
story for older girls, look at “Wisp: a 
Girl of Dublin” (Maemillan). by Kath- 
arine Adams. For biogranhy: “Good 
Stories for Great Birthdays” (Hourh- 
ton), by Frances Jenkins Oleott. For 
poetry: “The Fairy Flute” (Doran), 
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by Rose Fyleman; “Shoes of the Wind” 
(Stokes), by a little girl, Hilda Conk- 
ling; “The Girl’s Book of Verse” 
(Stokes), compiled by Mary Gould 
Davis, a fine, brief anthology of Eng- 
lish poetry by no means only for a gir]; 
and Sara Teasdale’s beautifully deco- 
rated volume, “Rainbow: Gold” (Mac- 
millan), a collection of old and new 
poetry for boys and girls. 

Among the books about animals is 
an excellent compilation of stories and 
sketches, with interesting illustrations, 
which is called “Puppy Dogs’ Tails” 
(Macmillan), edited by Frances Kent, 
about all kinds of animals. “The 
Mouse Story” (Stokes) is from the 
Danish of K. H. With—a popular and 
widely known story in Denmark. The 
animals of a less known continent are 
described in Horacio Quiroga’s “South 
American Jungle Tales” (Duffield). 
There is also a translation of Walde- 
mar Bonsel’s “The Adventures of 
Maya the Bee” (Seltzer) with pictures 
in color and in black and white by Ho- 
mer Boss. For books of information, 
two especially interesting are A. Hyatt 
Verrill’s “The Boys’ Book of Whalers” 
(Dodd) and Isabel M. Lewis’s “Astron- 
omy for Young Folks” (Duffield). 

Finally, in the line of imaginative 
story-books, in the realm of Lewis Car- 
roll and Edward Lear, look at Hugh 
Lofting’s “The Voyages of Dr. Do- 
little’ (Stokes); the Russian tales by 
Mamin Siberiak, called ‘“Verotchka’s 
Tales” (Duttor) with the novel and 
admirable decorations by Boris Artzy- 
basheff; the ncw volume by the author 
of “The Old Tobacco Shon.” William 
Bowen—this one is called “Solario the 
Tailor” (Macmillan). Finally, as one 
of the notable books of the autumn. 
Carl Sandburg’s “Roctabaga Stories” 
(Harcourt) is to be recommended, not 
only for children, but for all readers 
who can enjoy nonsense tales into 
whose composition has gone something 
like genius. 


Recollections of the stage, of actors, 
stage-managers, and playwrights, al- 
ways make the best kind of biographies 
and autcbiographies. Authors, artists, 
and many other folk are usually drawn 
into such a book, and as they are usu- 
ally witty and unconventional folk— 
the gypsies rather than the stay-at- 
hemes among these professions—the 
hook easily avoids dullness. Augustus 
Thomas’s autobiography, “The Print of 
My Remembrance” (Scribner) is the 
hook of a traveler, journalist, and 
dramatist, and into its pages comes al- 
most every interesting American of the 
last forty years. 


The parts of Henry Ford’s “My Life 
and Work” (Doubleday) which describe 
making automobiles leave me cold, but J 
am interested in the methods by which 
he made the snarrows keep out of the 
wren houses. He has five hundred bird 
houses. cn his farm, one of them for 
martins, with seventy-six apartments. 
The wrens like swayin™ nests, while 
the snarrows prefer to live in a rigid 
dwelling. To keep the sparrows from 
following their unpleasant habit of try- 








ing to heave the wrens out of their 
own quarters, he mounted the wren 
boxes on strips of spring steel so that 
they would sway in the wind. “The 
wrens liked the idea and the sparrows 
did not, so we have been able to have 
the wrens nest in peace.” 


“The Boy Grew Older” (Putnam) is 
a novel by Heywood Broun; often very 
readable and amusing; often pretty 
thin; often clever and epigrammatic; 
often painfully straining to be both of 
these things. Mr. Broun has the news- 
paper columnist’s hankering for “the 
line,” the amusing retort. Some of his 
chapters end with excellent surprises 
and witticisms; at least one of them 
goes out with a chestnut so mouldy 
that it should get a groan in a small 
town variety show. The story is of a 
newspaper man, his fleeing wife, his 
son Peter, his love affairs, his experi- 
ences as writer of a column on sport, 
and as war correspondent. Mainly it 
is about bringing up Peter. Mr. Broun 
is so wedded to his theory that “pro- 
priety is one of the vices” that his oc- 
casional trifling improprieties sound 
far more self conscious than they would 
in a novel by some conventional spin- 
ster. 


Jesse W. Weik’s “The Real Lincoln” 
(Houghton Mifflin) is intended to sup- 
plement the biography of Lincoln by 
Herndon, in which Mr. Weik collabor- 
ated. This is a careful study of the 
personal and domestic characteristics 
of the President, but it ends with his 
election to the Presidency, and his de- 
parture for Washington. Feur chap- 
ters are devoted to his career as a law- 
yer. It discusses such matters as his 
preferences in food, his clothes, and 
many other curious details. 


Herbert G. Ponting, by simple and 
unaffected writing, made a fine story 
out of his adventures on the South 
Polar expedition with Scott, and called 
it “The Great White South.” It was 
further adorned by his remarkable 
photographs. Now, his book, “In Lotus 
Land: Japan” (Dutton), is a quieter 
and less tragic record of travel, sump- 
tuously illustrated in coler. and with 
reproductions of beautiful photographs. 


“Disenchantment” (Brentano’s), by 
C. E. Montague, is a treatise on the 
war by a gallant soidier, an English- 
man of the Manchester Guardian School 
of politics. He writes a book, packed 
with literary allusions, to show that 
some of the stories told about the 
Germans (that of the cadaver-conver- 
sion-factory, for one) were not true, 
and that many soldiers were “disen- 
chanted” because the war did not prove 
to be the “war to end war.” But since 
many of the worst stories about the 
Germans—the Lusitania, for example 
—were undoubtedly true. and since the 
“war to end war” legend was invented 
by folk of his own way of thinking, 
and never believed in, to any extent, 
by anybody else, what is the point? 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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-— Peace finds myriad blessings! 
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Children’s Reading 


HE excuse which once may have ex- 

isted for parent to neglect children’s 
reading, exists no longer. Once they 
thought they had done their duty if 
they expressed an exaggerated horror 
about dime novels—sometimes saying it 
with a strap—often thereby condemn- 
ing some very good stories along with 
books whose worst fault was a cheap 
literary style. Elders who did not 
know anything about dime novels, but 
took it as axiomatic that they were “im- 
moral,” must have been laughed at by 
their children who knew that the trou- 
ble with the books was an absurd and 
impossible morality, the depiction of a 
world in which the good 
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The publishers are quick to notice 
this, and the lists of holiday books, the 
lists of books all the year round as well 
(children do not do all their reading 
in December), the handsomely illus- 
trated editions of old classics and favor- 
ite old stories, show what pleasant op- 
portunities there are now for the child 
who reads. 

Much information which is at the dis- 
posal of the children’s librarian is at 
the disposal of the parent as well. The 
general subject of children’s reading 
has been discussed in three brief but 
excellent books: “Roads to Childhood” 
(Doran, 1920), by Annie Carroll Moore; 
“The Children’s Reading” (Houghton, 
1912), by Frances Jenkins Olcott; and 
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for Children” (American Library»Asso- 


ciation. Chicago, 1922). 

Here are three briefer lists, good for 
use at home: “A List of Book for Boys 
and Girls” (Children’s Book Shop, 5 
West 47th St., N. Y. City, 1922), com- 
piled by Jacqueline Overton; “Books 
for Boys and Girls” (Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, Boston), 
prepared ‘by Bertha E. Mahony of the 
Bookshop for Boys and Girls in Boston; 
and “The Bookshelf for Boys and Girls” 
(R. R. Bowker Co., New York). 


Children’s Book- 
shops 
By C. C. Shoemaker 





were richly rewarded and 
the rascal was always pun- 
ished. To be vigilant 
against “bad” books, and to 
allow sugary Sunday School 
fiction was the whole duty 


of parents. 
Of course, there were 
then, as now, a_ limited 


number of book-loving par- 
ents, who often and very 
wisely allowed the boy or 
girl complete freedom to 


d w h h Heidi Johanna Spyri 
liked soy yee Sete, rule an earl Hans Christian Andersen 
. 4 onder Book for Boys 
But, in those days of the and Girls Nathaniel Hawthorne 


past, when parents wished 
advice or lacked books for 
their children, it was by no 
means as easy as it is to- 
day to be served. There is 
scarcely a town or city 
library which lacks its room 
or section set apart for chil- 
dren. Ordinarily it is in 
charge of a librarian who 
has training or experience é 
in this work; the training in 
schools for librarians give 
special instruction to the 


girl or woman who wishes Farm : Kate Douglas Wiggin 
to take up this branch, and Wild Animals I Have 
the Library School in the Known Ernest Thompson Seton 


Carnegie Library at Pitts- 


burgh is devoted to the Boys’ Life of Abraham ; 
instruction of — children’s B oe at fe of Theodore Helen Nicolay 
librarians. No longer does Roosevelt Hermann Hagedorn 


a weary and bewildered 
librarian, who thinks chil- 
dren a nuisance, anyhow, 
have to pass out the same 
five or six books over and 





Boys’ King Arthur 


The Christmas Carol 
Adventures of Tom Saw- 


yer 
The Story of Mankind 


A Two-foot Bookshelf for Children 


Twenty-five Books for a Model Library, Selected by 
a Vote of Members of the American 


Association and the National Educa- 
tional Association. 


Arranged by Reading Age, Grades 1 to 9. 
AUTHOR 


TITLE 


Mother Goose 
Fables 
Child’s Garden of Verses 


Aesop 


Alice in Wonderland and 
Through the _ Look- 
inglass 

The Jungle Book 

The Arabian Nights 

Hans Brinker 

‘Robinson Crusoe 

Home Book of Verse for 
Children 

Rip Van Winkle 

Little Women 

Merry Adventures of Rob- 

Hood 

Tales from Shakespeare 

Treasure Island 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook 


Lewis Carroll 
Rudyard Kipling 


Daniel Defoe 


Howard Pyle 


Sidney Lanier 


Charles Dickens 
Mark Twain 


Library 


Robert Louis Stevenson 


Mary Mapes Dodge 


Ed. by B. E. Stevenson 
Washington Irving 
‘Louisa May Alcott 


Charles & Mary Lamb 
Robert Louis Stevenson 


Hendrik W. van Loon 


President of the Penn 
Publishing Co. . 


NTIL recent years 
books for children were 
bought without much 
thought and sold in the same 
way. Buyers looked upon 
juveniles as merchandise 
which they should stock for 
the Christmas trade, and 
while they had a certain 
place in the store anyone or 
no one looked after them. 
In the evolution of the 
booksellers from poor mer- 
chants to good ones, it oc- 
curred to some of the more 
aggressive that not only 
was there a good sale for 
juveniles, but if proper 
books were placed in the 
hands of children, it would 
mean making readers of 
them, and thus as they 
grew up, permanent cus- 
tomers for good books. 
Today all stores, whether 
bookstores or department 
stores, exercise the great- 
est care in their selection 
of children’s books. Indeed 
there are some shops de- 
voted especially to them. 
And in practically all cases ’ 
some one person has spe- 
cial charge of the selling of 
these books. Quite fre- 
quently it is a woman, and 
she so familiarizes herself 








over again to a disgusted 

group of children. The boy of thirteen 
is not given a book suitable for a girl 
of six, nor, on the other hand, is the 
very young child left to the mercies of 
a story well adapted to scaring her into 
fits if she is able to read it at all. In- 
stead, there is an increasing group of 
enlightened women, with a widening 
acquaintance of juvenile literature, 
with a knowledge of its classes and the 
grades in the age of its readers, and 
with a consciousness of their opportun- 
ity of catching the child young and giv- 
ing him a taste for good books. Theirs is 
the chance to give him a more precious 
possession than any number of lessons 
learned from textbooks, and that is a 
genuine fondness for reading. 


“Children’s Books and Reading” (Mit- 
chell Kennerly, 1907), by Montrose J. 
Moses. The last of these is devoted in 
great part to an interesting account of 
the children’s books of the past. 

Book shops for children are already 
established in a number of cities. For 
actual guides to the selection of books 
for children, here are three catalogues 
of considerable size: “Catalogue of 
Books in the Children’s Department of 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh” 
(Two vols. Pub. by the Library. Pitts- 
burgh); “Children’s Catalogue of 
Thirty-five Hundred Books; a Guide to 
the Best Reading for Boys and Girls” 
(H. W. Wilson Co., 1917), compiled by 
Corinne Bacon; “Graded List of Books 





with her stock that she 
knows the contents of all the books she 
has to sell. When she is asked by a 
customer whether she has a volume of 
a certain kind or a certain title, she 
can immediately give to the customer 
just what is required. 

The result is that customers not only 
receive much better service, but, due to 
the salesperson’s knowledge of the 
books, many more copies are disposed 
of than formerly. So the introduction 
of a little study and training not only 
proves of service to the seeker after 
books but also profits the dealer. 

It is probably true that the handling 
of children’s books is more intelligently 
conducted than any of the other depart- 
ments in bookstores or book sections. 
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Better Books for Boys and Girls! 


Sil MIMNUNUUILL LLL 


Only a Few Months Old—and Already 
Acclaimed a Children’s Classic ! 


Awarded the 
Newbery Medal 
for the Most Dis- 
tinguished Con- 
tribution to 
Children’s Litera- 
ture for the past 
year. 


THE BOOK that 
has turned history 
from a dull record 


into a_ breathlessly - 
interesting journey | 


A Treat for Both Young 
and Old through the storied 


With hundreds of delight- realms of the past. 
ful illustrations (many in 
color) by the author. 


$5.00  BONI&LIVERIGHT 
Everywhere  Qublishers 7 NEWYORKY oy 





CROWELL JUVENILES 


Wonders of Chemistry 


By A. FREDERICK COLLINS, 320 pages, 8vo. 
Net $1.60, postage extra. 


Everyday chemistry described in non-technical terms. 


Around the World in Ten Days 


By CHELSEA CURTIS FRASER. With 4 illus- 
trations in color by Howard L. Hastings. 320 pages. 
8vo. Net $1.75, postage extra. 


Jules Verne outdone in this thrilling adventure story. 


Korean Fairy Tales 


By W. ELLIOT GRIFFIS. Illustrated in color. 220 
pages, 8vo. Net $1.60, postage extra. 


Charming stories brought from the other side of the world. 


Secrets of the Stars 


By INEZ N. McFEE. 320 pages, 8vo. Net $1.60, 
postage extra. 


An outline of astronomy of interest to young and old. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Si 





A WONDER BOOK 
Illustrated by Arthur Rackham 


The incomparable art of Arthur Rackham, reproduced 
with special care, gives this edition of Hawthorne’s classic 
tales permanence. Many Color Plates. Octavo. $5.00 


EAST OF THE SUN AND WEST OF 
THE MOON = dttustrated by Kay Neilsen 


“A gift book of the most exquisite kind, Neilsen’s pic- 
tures have delicious delicacy. His imagination is that of 
a poet.”"—New York Post. 24 Plates, $3.50 


TALES TOLD BY THE GANDER — 


Maud Radford Warren and Eve Davenport 
With Twelve Plates in color by C. A. Federer. At last! 
The what-happened-after stories of the beloved Mother 
Goose characters. $2.50 


THE FIRST DAYS OF MAN 


Frederic Arnold Kummer 
Why not a book that tells a story of how the human race 
came to be, vividly, unforgettably told. Illus. 2.00 


THE MAY BYRON BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN 


Four gay little books in verse for the very youngest of 
us. Charmingly and copiously illustrated. Each $.75 


At Your Bookshops 





GEORGE H. DORAN 
COMPANY 
244 Madison Ave. New York 


DORAN 
}2,0,8) 





IF THAT BOY is not a mollycoddle (or 


if you don’t want him to be one)—give 
him 





Blackbeard Buccaneer 


By Ralph D. Paine. A thrilling tale of the days of the Colonies, 
of American pitates, filled with the — of the sea, the smell of 
tar, and the din of battle. The story of a boy captured and held 
as hostage on Blackbeard’s pirate ship. Illustrated in color and 
black and white by Frank E. Schoonover, whose pirate pictures 
rank with those of Howard Pyle. $2.50 net 


A Real Boys’ Book for Real Boys! 


AT ALL-BOOKSTORES 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 








“Such a nice taste!” 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 


has a most delicious flavor 
and aroma,natural to high- 
grade cocoa beans. That 
is why children do not 
have to learn to like it, 
why they nev- 
- er tire of it, 
and one reason 
among many 
why it is an 
ideal beverage 
for them as 
well as for 
older people. 
“In beverages, as in food, 
Flavor is the decisive factor.” 
—‘‘Food and Flavor,” by Henry T. Finck. 
WALTER BAKER 
& CO. LIMITED 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free on request 
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Special Fall and Winter Sailings 
SCYTHIA, Nov. 25th 
TUSCANIA, Dec. 6th 
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‘Book Reviews 


Sweeping the Sky 


ONE OF OURS. 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


Tur Bricut SHAWL. By Joseph Herges- 
heimer. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


MONG the select lists of our most 

eminent no names have been more 
secure of late than Cather and Herge- 
sheimer. However we may be parti- 
tioned from each other by differences 
of generation and temperament and 
opinion, we seem to come together on 
a common zone of respect for these two 
among contemporary American novel- 
ists. .And this is a good sign, since our 
respect is given for the purity and 
single-mindedness of their art. Ever 
since “The Song of the Lark,” ever 
since “The Three Black Pennys,” we 
have felt securely that with all the re- 
porting and the propaganda and the 
lively irresponsible commentary in re- 
cent fiction, nevertheless the art of 
story-telling, the art of responsible and 
imaginative interpretation, is by no 
means lost. 

Mr. Hergesheimer, it is reported, has 
a theory that, if an artist chooses, or 
is obliged, to turn out potboilers as well 
as honest pieces of work, that is no- 
body’s business. Arnold Bennett and 
other writing men of our time have 
frankly taken this attitude. Somehow, 
Mr. Hergesheimer doesn’t seem to wear 
it comfortably. If he isn’t an artist, he 
isn’t much else, as witness “Cytherea.” 
“The Bright Shawl” gives him the hap- 
piest opportunity, or expresses the hap- 
piest exercise of his powers. The theme 
and setting have the slight remoteness 
in time and place which most fruitfully 
engage this writer’s fancy; and the 
scale is that difficult intermediate one, 
longer that the tale, shorter than the 
full novel, episodic in its content, upon 
which Mr.*Hergesheimer (like Mrs. 
Wharton) has always appeared to be 
most at home. “Cytherea” was an (I 
think unhappy) experiment towards 
interpreting the jangled, disillusioned, 
after-war America of the moment. 
“The Bright Shawl” shows him re- 
turning, with a visible accession of 
ease and power, and with an almost 
audible sigh of relief, to a period and 
a humanity which did not deny or con- 
ceal the possession of a heart. 

It is true that he returns to it as a 
modern revisiting the glimpses of a 
kindlier moon. But while he fully sees 
the humor, the quaintness, of yester- 
day, there is more than a touch of re- 
gret, as well as of gentleness, in his 
irony. The youthful romantic, Charles 
Abbott, upon whose absurd Cuban ad- 
venture the sexagenarian bachelor, 
Charles Abbott, looks back, is more 
lovable, at least, than the curt, dis- 
illusioned nephew whose realism pro- 
vokes the present reminiscence. How- 
ard Gage, back from the war, shocks 
the old uncle by an attitude of hard 
acceptance and harder skepticism. He 
sees only two facts to be faced, has “‘no 
sustaining vision of an ultimate dig- 
nity behind men’s lives.” Above all he 


By Willa Cather. New 
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A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 


725 Per Section 
$ without oe 
With Disappeari 
Glass isappearing a pu ee a. 


On Approval~Direct to User 
OF5 6 


1T GROWS WITH YOUR. LIBRARY 
SECTIONAL BC OOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 
Made for and cuveaaiier used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractiveappearance. Style shown above is beautifully 
=. in SOLID OA oA Price complete as shown 
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Binding, Genpedation, felt-cushioned glass 
doors (Sections dust-proof) $12.75. Price for same 
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of good habits seeks 
YOUNG BUSINESS MAN accommodations as a 
permanent guest with a private family offering 
surroundings of refinement, meals optional. Ad- 
dress, he Independent, 140 Nassau St., New York. 





WRITE For Pay for newspapers and magazines. 


Correspondents and story writers make 
big money. Copyright book telling how sent FREE by 
editor on request. PRESS REPORTING SYNDICATE, 
973 TIMES BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 











For Every Style of Writing 


Select the pen suited to your 
handwriting from 10 samples 
different patterns and finish in 
silver, gilt and bronze, sent on 
receipt of 10 cents, including 32- 
page booklet on. handwriting. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 


349 Broadway, New York 
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is impatient of conventional idealism, 
of sentiment.- This seems horrible to 
Charies Abbott: “Damn it, a- young 


man has no right to be so literal!. : 


Youth was the time for generous trans- 
forming passions, for heroics. The 
qualities of absolute justice and con- 
sistency should come only with increas- 
ing age—the inconsiderable compensa- 
tions for the other ability to be rapt in 
uncritical enthusiasms.” 

So Charles Abbott’s memory, going 
back forty years, retraces for us the 
path of that romantic episode which 
has illumined his own youth. Left by 
scarlet fever with a “delicacy of his 
lungs,” twenty-three-year-old Charles 
has gone to Cuba, nominally to get 
well. It is true that Cuba has been 


recommended by a friend of the fam- |: 


ily; but the young man is lured thither 
chiefly by what he hears of the secret 
plotting of all that is noble in young 
Cuba against the tyranny of Spain. 
He embarks for Havana not in order to 
enjoy her well-advertised pleasures of 
the senses, but to take a hand in the 
struggle for Cuban freedom. His 
father gives him a derringer and makes 
him’ promise to use it only in emerg- 
ency: “At the identical moment of this 
commitment he pictured himself firing 
into the braided tunic of a_ beastly 
Spanish officer and supporting a youth- 
ful Cuban patriot, dying pallidly of 
wounds in his free arm. The Morro 
Castle hadn’t left her New York dock 
before he had determined just what 
part he would take in the liberation of 
Cuba—he’d lead a hopeless demonstra- 
tion in the center of Havana, at the 
hour when the city was at its brightest 
and the band playing most gaily; his 
voice, sharp like a shot, so soon to be 
stilled in death, would stop the inso- 
lence of music.” 

More heroics in this than transform- 
ing passion—so far; and no passion al- 
together clear of heroics even at the 
height of the youngster’s self-devotion 
to his chosen Cause. But there shines 
in him, under his conceit and folly, as 
in the wearer of the “bright shawl,” 
under her voluptuous egotism, a spark 
of courage and high dreaming not to be 
quenched by any douche of untoward 
fact. Young Charles Abbott’s eager- 
ness comes to nothing much, does noth- 
ing at all, for the moment, towards 
freeing Cuba. And he is destined to no 
greater glory, later on, than crowns the 
able citizen and careful bachelor of his 
period. But he has had his moment; 
and as he relives it in memory, he once 
more glows with the romantic faith 
now scorned by youth, but scorned not 
altogether with impunity. La Clavel 
and Andrés have been easily flicked out 
by the Spaniard, so Charles Abbott is 
deprived of his cause and his comrades. 
But the cause is not lost forever, and 
as for the comrades,—‘why, they had 
their companionship, their warmth, a 
period of unalloyed fidelity to a need 
that broke ideals like reeds. Perhaps 
what they had found was, after all, 
within them, that for which they—had 
Swept the sky.” 

Miss Cather’s “One of Ours” is on 
the surface a story of now familiar 
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“The Land of Story Books 


Just one thing Stevenson forgot to mention in his poem, 
and that was how one reaches that land. For it’s not at 
the Back of the North Wind, nor East of the Sun and 
West of the Moon, but much nearer—right here in our 
own Book Department, if anywhere. 


Here young people of every age may revel in stories old 
and new—in fairy-tales from every land and time, in 
books of romance and science and history and poetry 
and adventure—for all these are truly story-books. 
Whatever a child could wish for we have, in both the 
simple and the most splendid editions. Among them, 
we recommend— 


The Blue Fairy Book, Andrew Lang $2.94 

The Adventures of Maya the Bee, Waldemar Bonsels 2.54 

The Homie Book of Verse for Young Folks, 2.34 
Burton E. Stevenson 

Half-Past Seven Stories, Robert G. Anderson 2.09 


Book Department, Main Floor, 35th Street, Rear 
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Happy is the Child With Books! 


Beautiful Joe: The Autobiography of a Dog 
By Marshall Saunders 


If ever there was an inspired book, here it is. It won the prize offered by 
the American Humane Society many years ago for the best treatment of wrongs 
to dumb animals, and with a subsequent sale of more than a million copies, 
it has become fixed as an American classic, exerting a powerful influence in the 
lives of millions of children. It is a story, based on tact, of dog interest and 
human interest interwoven in a way to charm adults as well as young folks, 
and unobtrusively inculcate a spirit of unselfishness. New revised edition, with 
colored picture cover and many illustrations by Copeland. Highly suitable as a 
gift book. Sold by all booksellers, $1.50. 


World Stories Retold Just For Fun 


By William James Sly, Ph.D. The Playtime Guide-Book 


Fables told when Greece was young, and\ * 
the life-histories of men and women still By Helen J. Currier 








busy in the workshops of the twentieth-cen- An attractively bound sheaf of suggestions 
tury world, stories from the Bible, fairy- for social afternoons and evenings, and 
tales, and tales of heroism in war and peace entertainments in the church and the home, 
—nearly two hundted of the best stories on™the porch or lawn, and in the camp in 
which story-tellers like to tell and children summer and beside the fire in winter. Of 
like to hear, assembled in groups according special note are the little plays for Christ- 
to their riature, $1.50 net. mas and springtime. $1.00 net. 
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cially Chartered, Splendidly 

Appointed, New Oil-burning © - 
~~ CUNARD Liner 
“SAMARIA” 


January-24 to May 31,'1923 SAS E goer 
Sailing EASTWARD. from New York 
ike a story from classic mythology 
LU —like reading the tale of an argo 
_that hove anchor and sailed clear _ 
*“around the globe in quest of the - 

_ wonders and mysteries, thesplendors * 
and beauties, of the world— finding 
them in their full glory while Spring 
was waking.in each land! : 

: Jz such an experience is offered 
you by our Golden Jubilee Cruise, 
which commemorates the 50th year 
since Thomas Cook, the founder of 
our organization conducted the first 

, tour around the world. A’superlative’ * 
itinerary —127 joyous, crowded days. ° 
Cruise Limited to 400 Guests 

‘, assuring the utmost in comfort, privacy, 

personal attention and service. 

_ Full information .and literature on request 


THOS. COOK & SON ) 


245 Broadway New York 561 Fifth Ave. 


Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia; 
Toronto, San Francisco,Montreal, Vancouver 
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neering and College Courses leading to the 

regular College and Post-Graduate degrees 
ym A taught by mail. For special rates, ad- 
dress Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 
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WORLD-ROMIC System, 


Masterkey to All Languages. Primers, 15 lan- 
guages, $1.94 each language: Arabic, Chinese, 
anish, Dutch, English, French, German, Italian, 
Japanese, — Polish, Portuguese, Russian, 
Spanish, Swedish. Pronunciation-Tables, 92 lan- 
guages, 30c each language. Languages Publishing 
Company, 8 West 40th Street, New York City. 
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Ribbon Ship of the 
Atlantic 


«“MAURETANIA” 


The Luxury Cruise Next Winter 


A notable event in Cruising His- 
tory From New York, Feb. 10, 
1923. $950up—write for details. 
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65 Broadway 
New York 




































































type. Her Claude Wheeler is the sen- 
sitive, blundering young American who 
finds himself, or his reason for being, 
through the war. He is “oneof ours” in 
both the national and the military 
sense; in the local sense, too, as a “son 
of the middle border.” Wheeler the 
father, however, is not of the heroic, 
unrewarded . pioneer type. He has 
homesteaded in Nebraska in the early 
days, and remained to grow rich in 
land-trading. Nominally a farmer at 
the time of the story, he leases most | 
of his land and lives in jovial ease, a 
well-liked and on the whole beneficent/ 
citizen. His wife has brought from{ 
Vermont the New England piety and 
primness. Their three sons differ as: 
resultants from such an union. The’ 
oldest, Bayliss, is a prig and a money-' 
grubber. The youngest, Ralph, has 
much of his father’s careless geniality 
and interest in the world in general. 





It is with the second boy, Claude, that: ' 


we have to do. | 
Claude Wheeler is, in type, a pa-: 
thetic commonplace. He is a misfit; a' 
good, intelligent lad with a yearning 
but without a star. He is too sensi- | 
tive ‘to be satisfied with his father’s 
good-humored cynicism, too intelligent 
to accept his mother’s old-fashioned 
reliance upon an orthodox God. He 
has vague esthetic and intellectual pos- 
sibilities, but not the will to develop 
them despite an unfavorable environ- 
ment. He murmurs ineffectually against 
conditions which a determined rebel- 
lion would change for him. And, with 
the right woman in plain sight, he lets 
himself be married by the wrong wom- 
an. This is fatal for him, since he is 
the sort of man who must be properly 
mated or be naught. Enid, indeed, is 
one of those unendurable wives who 
are being revealed, or travestied, in so 
many recent novels—“‘If Winter 
Comes,” for example. She is prude and 
bigot and egotist; we sigh with relief 
when she makes off to China, and we 
and Claude are done with her. Claude 
is left to close the shell of a home he 
has built with so pathetic hopes. There 
remain his mother, who yearns over 
him but cannot give him happiness, 
and his work upon the homestead farm, 
which he performs with a sort of dog- 
ged fidelity. He is a failure in his own 
eyes; his life, it appears, is over. 
But it is now 1917. For three years 
the war has been coming closer to 
America, even the sheltered America 
of the Middle West. For Claude 
Wheeler our entrance into the war 
that is to unmake war, is a life-boat 
upon the dark welter of existence. He 
goes to training camp “burning with 
the first ardor of the enlisted man. He 
believed that he was going abroad with 
an expeditionary force that would 
make war without rage, with uncom- 
promising generosity and chivalry.” 
Thus, at the end of Book Three, we see 
him setting forth for the embarkation, 
with the blessing of his patriotic 
parents, and of the woman he ought 
to have married. So far we have been 
hearing the story-teller at her best. 
The scene and persons of the tale are 











as vivid and indigerous, as full of 


Combined in ownership and 
management. Hospitable, quiet 
homelike. Broad deck porches 
overlooking the sea. Beautiful 
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ure, comfort and rest. 
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Foreign Travel School for Girls 


January 17-June 29. 

Harmonizes travel and study. Rome, Florence, 
Paris, London, Edinburgh. References’ juired. 
Price includes travel, chaperonage, instruction in 
Language, Literature, Art, Music and History. 
Write for prospectus to Miss Helen Ufford, Direc- 
tor, Park Avenue Hotel, Cor. Park Ave., and 32nd 
Street, New York City, or to Mr. L. V. Arnold, 
Secretary and Treasurer, 350 Madison Ave., Suite 
1306, New York City. 


Is There Somewhere 
an Elderly Person 
or Invalid, of Means, 


who would enjoy having an agreeable companion, 
educated, traveled, unencumbered, equipped by ex- 
perience and temperament to brighten life, ready 
to go anywhere? The advertiser offers his loyal 
services for reasonable compensation. Write Box 
99, The Independent, 140 Nassau Street, New York. 
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Dec. 15 to May 1. Directly on the Harbor. 
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Direction of L, A. TWOROGER CO. 
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homely truth, as the scene and persons. 
of>SRose of Dutcher’s Coolly,” or “Silas 
Lapham” or “My Antonia.” And with 
Claude’s departure for France the ac- 
tion. is-complete. Sule 

Therefore I am doubtful, I own with 
reluctance, about the artistic value of 
Books: Four and Five—some two-fifths 
of.-the whole narrative. All they 
amount to so far as Claude is con- 
cerned, is that he passes through the 
agonies and squalors of modern war- 
fare without losing his high satisfac- 
tion in service to a worthy cause; and 
dies, with exultation, a soldier’s death, 
instead of having to face the disillusion 
and. enervation of the after-war years. 
For the rest, these two parts strike me 
as a remarkable tour de force, a study 
of actual conditions at the front fit to 
be compared with a dozen others, from 
“Ordeal By Fire” to “The Test of 
Scarlet,”. which have realistically pro- 
jected an experience most of us by now 
(weakly, no doubt) are fain to forget. 
There are moments when Miss Cather 
employs a naturalism merely revolting. 
The upshot of it all is that the war is 
a nearly meaningless and fruitless 
enormity, and that Claude is lucky to 
die in the full glow of his romantic 
dream. “For him the call was clear, 
the cause was glorious. Never a doubt 
stained his bright faith... . He died 
believing his own country better than 
it is, and France better than any 
country can ever be.” And his mother, 
understanding that he has always been 
of those who “in order to do what they 
did had to hope extravagantly, and to 
believe passionately,” thanks Fate for 
“one she knew who could ill bear disil- 
lusion . . . safe, safe.” 

H. W. BoyNTon 


Jane Austen’s Juvenilia 


fies: brief novelettes in the good 
eighteenth-century style of corre- 
spondence, a funny little history of 
England, some scattered fragments— 
these make up the slight volume of 
Jane Austen’s hitherto unprinted Ja- 
venilia which the Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. has brought out under the 
title of “Love and Friendship.” 

To a good many lovers of “Pride and 
Prejudice” anything from that beloved 
pen is worth reading and having, and 
these skits—they are scarcely more 
than that—of the young apprentice, 
written for the amusement of her home 
circle with no thought of publication, 
have really a delicious humor of their 
own. Mr. G. K. Chesterton, who pro- 
vides an introduction for the book, has 
said the right things and indeed about 
all there is to say. He calls attention 
to the curious notion prevalent among 
the half-educated in regard to their 
grandmothers. “In a recent newspaper 
controversy,” he begins, “about conven- 
tional silliness and sameness of all the 
human generations previous to. our 
own, somebody said that in the world of 
Jane Austen a lady was expected to 
faint when she received a proposal.” 
The notion is preposterous enough to 
any one who has a bowing acquaintance 
with Elizabeth Bennett and the other 
heroines of Jane’s world. But Mr. 
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The Children’s Magazine 
That Forms Character 


HILD LIFE, that fine magazine for 
children, is unique. It is made, in a 
new way, with a new thought, for little 
people. It amuses, instructs, and forms 
character. It is brimful of wholesome, 
original ideas, inspiring to children. They 
get a full meonth’s pleasure out of each 
issue, and welcome every new copy with 
eagerness and joy. 

Published by RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY, the 
largest publishers of books for children, Child Life 
has years of experience and knowledge back of it. 
Authors who write only for children, contribute to its 
pages. Artists, equally famous and equally able, make 
the spirited pictures—all for children, all from the 
children’s view-point. When children read Child Life, 
or listen to you, they live the characters in the stories, 
and welcome new occupations put into their hands. 


Child Life teaches the doing of new things, with 
head and hands. It teaches how to use and develop 
imagination. Its influence is for good, wholesomeness 
and the upbuilding of ideals. You will approve it 
heartily. Subscribe to Child Life and give your 





children a year of keen pleasure. Its cost is only C2 

$3.00 a year in the United States and possessions, and A SF 

it is worth five times that for the good it does. ate = re 
Mail the coupon today with your subscription for Le = my 
° ° ° \ 204, 

Child Life, or write for free sample copy. Yer" £ i? a 
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"/““One of the Most Stimulating Factors 


in American Intellectual Life” 


is what many distinguished American and foreign authors have 
called the MODERN LIBRARY. Nearly 100 titles; Hand 
Bound Limp Croft Leather, at the low price of 95 cts. each. 
32-page Catalogue sent on request. 
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“A human problem 
of terrific proportions” — 


is Carl Sandburg’s — of 


the Negro question in the United 
States. This race problem, so vast, 
so little understood, so difficult to 
handle, is analyzed in all its phases 
by seven white men and six 
Negroes, in 


The Negro in Chicago 


A Study of Race Relations 
and A Race Riot 


Every American should read what 
these men, acting at the suggestion of 
Governor Frank O. Lowden, of Iili- 
nois, learned in three years of inves- 
tigation about the status of the Negro 
in the North. The 672-page story of 
their work, with the 59 recommenda- 
tions that they make for the avoid- 
ance of race difficulties, will give the 
reader such a detailed picture of the 
Negro problem as only a few inter- 
ested persons have previously been 
able to see. 

This significant volume is everywhere 
being favorably discussed. The Chicago 
Daily News said of it, “Probably the big- 
gest assemblage of facts of its kind ever 
collected with reference to the relations of 
whites and Negroes living in cities.’”’ The 


New York Times said, ‘‘such reports s 
gest that we are really making an advance.” , 


Ask your bookdealer for 
The Negro in Chicago 
By the Chicago Commission on Race Relations 
672 Pages, fully illustrated, $6.00 net. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5751 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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MEMORIAL and HONOR ROLL TABLETS 
Jno. Williams, Inc. 


Dept. 24) 556 W. 27th St., New York City 


ER CLUB MEMBERS, 
SPEAK S, WRITERS, We assist in compared 
special articles, papers, speeches, debates. Expert olarly 
service. Revision of manuscripts. — Research Bureau, 
Suite 42, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 











WE are members of the F. T. 
D., an association of florists 
(2,500 strong), which makes it pos- 
sible for us to have flowers deliy- 
ered in any part of the United 
States or Canada within two or 
three hours after your order is 
received. 


DARDS 


FLORIST 


341 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
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AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered there 
are few indeed not open to criticism. Absolute 
safety is the first requisite and adequate and uni- 
form return equally important, and these seem 
incompatible. Aside from government bonds, the 
return under which is — ae ak er more 
sure and ee. than an with the 
METROPOLT' IFE INSURANCE. COMPANY, by 
which the income guaranteed for a certain lifetime 
is larger by far than would be earned on an equal 
amount deposited in an institution for savings, or 
invested in securities giving reasonable safety. Thus 
a payment of $5,000 by a man aged 67 would pro- 
vide an annual income of $623.60 absolutely beyond 
question of doubt. The Annuity D ment, 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMP , New 
York, will give advice as to the return at any age, 
male or female. 
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Chesterton makes a good point when 
he goes on to observe that the very 
purpose of these youthful satires of 
hers is to ridicule the swoon of sensi- 
bility not because it was a fact, even in 
the sense of a fashion, but because it 
was fiction. 

The conclusion of Mr. Chesterton’s 
preface is good enough to quote at 
length: “Finally there are two addi- 
tional facts involved. . . . One is that 
this realist, in rebuking the romantics, 
is very much concerned with rebuking 
them for the very thing for which rev- 
olutionary sentiment has so much ad- 
mired them; as for their glorification 
of ingratitude to parents and their easy 
assumption that the old are always 
wrong. ‘No,’ says the noble Youth in 
‘Love and Friendship,’ ‘never shall it 
be said that I obliged my father.’ And 
the other is that there is not a shadow 
of indication anywhere that this inde- 
pendent intellect and laughing spirit 
was other than contented with a nar- 
row domestic routine, in which she 
wrote a story as domestic as a diary in 
the intervals of pies and puddings, 
without so much as looking out of the 
window to notice the French Revolu- 
tion.” Mr. Chesterton is always para- 
doxical, often clever, sometimes right; 
here he is all three. 


French Poets Hold 
the Torch 


VESTIGA FLAMMAE (Dying Flames). By 
Henri de Regnier. Paris: Mercure 
de France. 

Les GLAs (Passing Bells). By Jean Rich- 
pein. Paris: Flammarion. 

Li DERNIERE NvIT DE Don JUAN (Don 
Juan’s Last Night). By Edmond Ros- 
tand. Paris: Fasquelle. 


ITHIN a year three books of verse, 
seemingly last words of their 

famous authors, have appeared in 
France. One is of Rostand, best and 
universally known, and it was all but 
ready when .he died. Thesecond is last 
proud notes of Jean Richepin at sev- 
enty-three. He has always held him- 
self aloof with a classic sonorousness 
that thrills young generations, though 
he repudiates their new religions of 
form and. rhythm: 
Ring out, last bells, sobs slow and deep 

and tired, 
Ring round me and within me, 

hells. 

The third is Henri de Regnier, who is 
not much past sixty. His sensitive ear 
has caught up melodies of all the 
French ages, passing them on to the 
young who came trooping after, and he 
too prints for his own a last frank 
device from “unpublished poesies of 
Crespin de Vigneux, a gentleman of 
Thiérache, 1585”: 


passing 








That which remains of us when the flame 
dies down. 

These three have been the most 
French of the poets of France at the 
century’s turn. In the rhythmic flow 
of thought and words, which alone is 
verse or the distinctive form of poetry, 
and in the joyous, piercing, ringing 
pleasantness to the soul, which is 
poetry itself, these three have kept to 
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the old French thinking and music- 
making. They have all been poets of 
that Latin Renaissance which has civ- 
ilized Gothic France until now. In none 
of them has Northern barbarity found 
a singer. Even the youngest poets owe 
in part to these three their spiral pro- 
gress turning them back when farthest 
afield within the charmed circle of their 
race and tongue. 

In such books, which are far from 
being their authors’ greatest volumes, 
verse is a first highway to explore. 
The day has passed when French 
versification was considered as_ best 
fitted for declamation by the golden 
voice of a Sara Bernhardt or for the 
slip and come and turn again of light 
words. Anatole France has insisted 
lately that rhyme and therefore some 
pairing of lines are necessary to mark 
cadences in a language accented like 
the French. Edouard Dujardin, who 
was in at the birth of Vers Libre, ob- 


serves that this too must be “verse,” - 


that is, a closed circuit of thought and 
rhythm of words, or else it is no bet- 
ter than prose more or less rhythmical 
or in parallelisms. 

Rostand’s verse, with Coquelin de- 
claiming it in “Cyrano de Bergerac,” 
fell crystalline and unexpected on Eng- 
lish ears but it has not attuned them to 
the caressing musicof Racine’s stately 
lines. The metallic resonance of Riche- 
pin is tempered by notes like those of 
the bell cast with silver which, in 
chimes of France, punctuate funeral 
tolling with their own heart-rending 
sweetness. Henri de Regnier has been 
the cheeriest, most colorful, and melo- 
dious versifier of our idle day; so that 
vers-libristes have wished to claim him 
as their own. In spite of regularizing 
age, he has still reminiscences of such 
strains. As with Henley in English, 
his freest verses are classic in rhythm 
and now he proudly writes “Stances 
Baudelairiennes” with othey whole 
poems in the haunting measures of 
Baudelaire, who, rebellious in matter, 
was completely classical in form. 

While the sound of all this verse is 
very French, so is the poetic thought of 
which it is the outer form, and yet it is 
not without parallel in English poetry. 
Such poets cannot be expected to echo 
the home life of our dear Queen. From 
Byron’s cantos to Rostand’s play Don 
Juan has become less coarse and more 
play-actoring, which such as he always 
are, and Rostand fairly spiritualizes 
him in his damnation to be the Bur- 
lador of a Punch and Judy show where 
the victims of his vaunted list flaunt 
before him their indifferent souls. 


Thou mightiest have fulfilled great des- 
tinies— 

cries the one White Shade that still re- 

members. 

Rostand sang his own ideas and never 
himself. Henri de Regnier sings for- 
ever his self-conscious art and litera- 
ture all the way from the Italy of Ro- 
mance, which he sees with Théophile 
Gautier and Stendhal, to the modern 
antiques of love. 


Dost thou remember, Romeo, remember 
The blood-red splendors of the Verona eve 
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And green and yellow how the Adige 

‘flowed? 
—And, -in: the Capuchin’s old convent 

court, 

The trough of stone quite overgrown with 

grass $ $ 3 FOR MEN 
— 5 6 Z & 8 SHOES .cwourn 


W.L. Douglas shoes are actually demanded 
year after year by more people than 
any other shoe in the world. 


W. L.DOUGLAS constant endeavor for forty yearshas ; 

been to make the best shoes possible | 
forthe price. Protection against unreasonable profits % 
is guaranteed by the price stamped.on every pair. | 


THEY ARE MADE of the best and finest leathers, 
by skilled shoemakers,all work- 
ing to make the best shoes for the price that money 


can buy. The ay ye The smartstyles 
are the leaders in the fashion centers of America. 


W. L. DOUGLAS ses a ie an 


shoe dealers Searvamhees Ask shoe dealer to 
show you W. L. las shoes. by conmining isa é 
them can you app’ = te po A ag wT ytetase negro a, 

tutes. Insist upon ving ug shoes Boys Shoes $4.50 
the retail cohen aad the name stamped on the sole. $4.00 & 

The retail prices are the same everywhere. W.L. Deagias nome and pertvalt 


ts the best known shoe Trade Mark 
If notfor sale in your vicinity, write for catalog. tn the worlds Te ead for the high 
TO MERCHANTS: ff 0 dealer in your town est standard of ity at the lowest 
handles W. L. Douglas yee write toda President possible cost. The name and price is 
for exclusive rights to hand dle this quic ass LD Co, plainly stamped on the sole. 
selling, quick turn-over line. Spark St Brockton, Mass. 


So Richepin retorts back on Shake- 
speare in “The Table Is Full” (a title 
printed in English) when Macbeth 
stands amazed that Banquo should be 
in his seat: 
Oh, happy man, ‘ie has but one ghost 
at his table. 
He also harks back to cuneiform poets 
and wonders if our paper— 
Shall be stronger 
Than the bricks of Nebuchadnezzar. 
But still he sings life'as he has taken 
it himself—in a “Prayer to My Five 
Senses,” in “The Glory of Beasts,” and 
in an “Ode to Our Grand-Nephews” 
who, at the pace they are going, he says, 
will end without country, heroes, mar- 
tyrs, appetite, wine—or Love. 
Dead to virtue as to vice, 
Widowed of crime and sacrifice, 
You will never do for others 
That which we have done for you. 
This is a review of Poets that sing 
and not of Life that sings through 
them, but the one thing suggested by 
these three singers of late life is an 
actuality of common sense and criti- 
cism. All the poetic schools—Parnas- 
sians, Symbolists, and, as with Queen 
Elizabeth’s spirits, “whatever else there 
was”—have not hindered these poets 
singing their own way and outliving 
all their passing reformations. Riche- 
pin, always an Ishmaelite, alone com- 
plains: 
I, poet, am last echo of past melodies 
Which times to come shall sing no more. 
Henri de Regnier’s poetry has always 
been, among other things, a criticism of 
Life as he has known it, and he winds 
up these latest poems with “Medallions 
of Painters”—twenty in number and 
all of the later schools (excepting El 
Greco, who has entered into the mod- 
ern consciousness), from Ingres and 
Corot to Gauguin, Maurice Denis, and 
Toulouse-Lautrec. -These have inde- 
pendent value, if only as condensed but 
lucid formule of our day’s Art, to the 
questioning reader— 
Giving forevermore a living form 
To the high-burning dream which haunts 
thy heart. 
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Brief Book Notes 


66 ODERN English Essays” (Dut- 

ton) is the title of a delightful 
little set of five books, edited by Ernest 
Rhys. The essayists are of the period 
1870 to 1920, and range from Walter 
Pater, Arnold, Swinburne, Emerson, 
and Lowell in the first volume, to such 
contemporaries as J.C. Squire, Santay- 
ana, Galsworthy, Alfred Noyes, and 
A. A. Milne, in the fifth. No volume 
contains less than ten and one has 
twenty essays, so the collection is not 
small in number (there are over sixty), 
and the selection is nevertheless choice. 
The printing is good, and the books 
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To South America 


| h YOU are going to the World’s 

Fair—learn about the new Govern- 
ment ships that take you there amidst 
beauty and luxury unsurpassed on the 
South American run. 

Four gigantic and palatial new sister 
ships, U. S. Government-owned, offer 
the fastidious traveler every modern 
luxury known to travel. The state- 
rooms on board are unusually spacious; 
all are on the outside, most have 
private baths. These American- 
built ‘‘safety ships’? are uniquely 
satisfying to Americans. 


Write for Booklet 


If you are thinking of the trip, send 
the information blank below now! 
Find out about the new rates lower 
now than ever before. 

And these ships make Rio de 
Janeiro in 11 days—the fastest 
time! The service is that of the 
Munson Steamship Lines, famous 
after fifty years of successful experi- 
ence. Write for details today. 


INFORMATION BLANK 
ToU.S. i Wasi Board 
Information Desk aang, D.C. 
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ernment Booklet giving travel facts. I = 
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may be carried about conveniently, 


they are small and light. 


“I will now,” Miss Cissie Loftus used 


to say, “give an imitation of Miss: May 
Irwin imitating me.” All the poets are 
imitating one another, and Margaret 
Widdemer, in her book of parodies 
upon American poets of today, “A Tree 
with a Bird in It” (Harcourt), has 
written an excellent jeu d’esprit, per- 
haps as ‘good as any of them all. 


“At Sea with Joseph Conrad” 
(Houghton Mifflin, $5) is not a. book 
about the admirers of that novelist— 
despite our profound conviction that 
many of his devotees:are quite at sea 
most. of the time, trying to discover 
what he means, and why he chooses to 


is an account of Mr. Conrad’s cruise on 
an English “Q” boat in 1917. 


Robert Lynd’s “The Sporting Life” 
(Scribner, $2.25) consists of essays al- 
most entirely about racing and cricket 
—subjects whose appeal, for readers of 
essays in this country, is rather limited. 


A considerable study of the novelist 
is given in Delmar Gross Cooke’s “Wil- 
liam Dean Howells; a Critical Study” 
(Dutton, $3), considering him as a 
man, as critic, as poet, as writer of 
fiction. 


Harvey O’Higgins writes an unusu- 
ally interesting and rather novel work 
in his “Some Distinguished Americans” 
(Harper, $2). These are imaginary 
portraits of seven persons; fiction in 
the form of biographical essays. 


One of W. H. Hudson’s best and most 
varied books of essays, “The Book of a 
Naturalist” (3), has now been taken 
over by E. P. Dutton & Co. from 
George H. Doran, the former publisher. 
This book is*the one in which Hudson 
attacks the dog as a pet, and warmly 
praises the pig. 


A walking trip through Costa Rica, 
San Salvador, Nicaragua, and Guate- 
mala is described in Eugene Cunning- 
ham’s - “Gipsying Through Central 
America” (Dutton, $7). 


The ever-present problem of our re- 
lations with South and Central Amer- 
ica, and other lands to the south, is the 
subject of Graham H. Stuart’s “Latin 
America and the United States” (Cen- 
tury, $8.75). The author belongs to 
the faculty of the University of Wis- 
consin. 


The second series of Dean Inge’s 
“Outspoken Essays” (Longmans, $2) 
contains long essays upon the State, 
the idea of progress, the Victorian Age, 
and other topics. These long, erudite 
studies, in rather small print, will re- 
quire careful search to discover any- 
thing sufficiently startling to explain 
the title. 


“Dante and His Influence” (Scrib- 
ner, $2) by Thomas Nelson Page con- 
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as' sists of nine lectures originally given 
by Mr. Page at the ct ctied of Vir- 


ginia. 


A gigolo is a man who dances with 
women for money; in other words, it 
is French slang for lounge-lizard. 
“Gigolo” (Doubleday, $1.75) is one of 
the stories in Edna Ferber’s book of 
that title; a book with seven or eight 
short stories, clever, slangy, smart, and 
sometimes smarty. 


Now that Sheila Kaye-Smith has 
made her reputation with such novels 
as “Green Apple Harvest” and “Joanna 
Godden,” her publishers have reprinted 
her first novel, “The Tramping Meth- 


odist” (Dutton, $2), which first ap- 
-peared in 1908. 

write so cryptically. No; this book by - 
Captain Sutherland of the Royal Navy, ~ 


“Command” (Doubleday, $1.90) by 
William McFee is a novel of theMedi- 
terranean, of its peoples, of the mixed 
population of its ports, of sailors and 
shipmasters. 


Isaac Goldberg’s “Brazilian Litera- 
ture” (Knopf, $3) describes a literature 
so little known to Anglo-Saxon readers 
that the author warns them, not un- 
wisely, that Spanish is not the lan- 
guage of Brazil. The preface is by Pro- 
fessor J. D. M. Ford. 


There is evidently a conspiracy 
among publishers to issue books about 
books. It is a worthy conspiracy, and 
of the three or four of these books 
which we have seen, Dr. G. C. William- 
son’s chapters on authors, books, and 
miniatures, is most to our taste. ‘The 
publishers are E. P. Dutton & Co., and 
the title is “Behind My Library Door.” 


Ex-Governor Hadley of Missouri, now 
professor of law in the University of 
Colorado, is the author of “Rome and 
the World Today” (Putnam’s, $3), a 
study of the Pax Romana, and its pos- 
sible application to modern conditions 
following the recent war. 


For those who like collections of oh- 
so-cynical epigrams, we recommend 
“Tatlings” (Dutton, $2). The epigrams 
are by Sydney Tremayne, and the ap- 
propriate illustrations are by Fish, in 
her inimitable manner. 


Charles S. Brooks, the essayist, tries 
his hand on two plays, one on pirates 
and one on beggars. The title is “Fright- 
ful Plays” (Harcourt) and the volume 
is, moreover, highly to be commended 
as book-making in the best of taste. 


Four short plays are included in the 
volume by Olive Tilford Dargan and 
Frederick Peterson called “The Flut- 
ter of the Goldleaf” (Scribner, $1.50). 


Such titles as “The Dictatorship of 
the Dull,” or as “Legs,” or as “Look- 
ing Literary,” or as “On Broadway,” 
or as “Heroine Complexes,” interest the 
prospective reader as he picks up Alex- 
ander Black’s volume of essays, “The 
Latest Thing” (Harper, $2.00), and 
make it certain that he will go farther 
with the book.. A sound decision. 
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The Function of the 
Illustrator 


HE illustrator’s task is a modest 
. one. He is not a collaborator of 
the story teller. He works not with 
him, but after him, he follows the nov- 
elist both in time and in spirit. His 
work begins when the other’s is fin- 
ished, and the pictures he executes are 
copies after the verbal pictures of the 
author. The story, even the one that 
is not worth telling, has no need of 
illustrations, but the illustrations have 
no right, or, at any rate, no reason to 
exist without the story. 
These thoughts occurred to me when 
I went to see the exhibition of original 
illustrations by Dean Cornwell, now on 
view in the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 
Here were twenty-four fragments of 
narratives, artistic snapshots of uncon- 
nected incidents, suggestive and fas- 
cinating on account of both the subject 
and its execution; but one could not 
help resenting the encroachment of 
these pictures on the narrator’s do- 
main. The artist has usurped the sole 
right of story telling and scorned even 
the illustrative help of a title to the pic- 
ture or a quotation from the book. 
The written tale was here less than 
subordinate, it was eliminated alto- 
gether. All these pictures do is to 
turn a momentary flashlight on to an 
isolated scene, and leave one to guess 
at their meaning. There is an excited 
crowd carrying crosses through the 
streets of some Mediterranean city, 
with a gentleman in black in their 
midst who feels himself visibly uncom- 
fortable and out of place. Is it a re- 
ligious procession? Not very likely, to 
judge from the speed with which they 
move. <A mob of iconoclasts? There 
is no catalogue to tell us. A woman 
in a frenzy of fear or fury threatens 
with a knife the staggering figure of 
a man. What is the quarrel about, 
and who of the two is the criminal? 
We were invited to come and look at 
illustrations, and the visitor has a right 
to ask what these pictures do illustrate. 
But since the means were refused us 
to answer that question, they had to 
be considered merely as compositions in 
line and color. As such they have un- 
deniable merit. Mr. Cornwell is a con- 
summate draughtsman and knows how 
te make the scene he portrays vibrate 
with life and dramatic tension. As a 
colorist he has his merits too, espe- 
cially in the evening scenes, of which’ 
the one in Venice with the gondola in 
the foreground is his masterpiece. But 
the painter was evidently often hamp- 
ered in his freedom by the limitations 
set to the illustrator. His pictures 
look the color prints they were destined 
to become, and they lack as do these 
what the painter calls atmosphere. 
This is stated in no critical mood. On 
the contrary, as illustrations these pic- 
tures are the better for not being 
paintings in the exclusive sense of the 
word. But-why then should they be 
exhibited in such a way as to make one. 
forget that they are not? 
A. J. BARNOUW 
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The Dollar 


The daily actions of most of 
us are influenced by the mes- 
sages received over the tele- 
phone, and yet few of us stop 
to think of the men and women, 
and the mechanisms, which 
help to make that daily service 
possible. 


Maintenance, repairs, and 
the work of handling calls, 
must constantly be carried on 
in good times or in bad, and 
they must be paid for, in order 
that your telephone service 
may be continued. 


The average dollar will buy 
to-day less than two-thirds of 
what it would buy before the 
war. This means that it costs, 


Better Service 


on the average, half as much 
again to buy most of the things 
that are necessary for keeping 
the country going; but the ad- 
vance in telephone rates is far 
less than this average. 


In fact, gauged by the pres- 
ent purchasing power of the 
dollar, telephone service in the 
country as a whole is costing 


the subscriber less than it did 
in 1914. 


The Bell System generally 
has been able to meet higher 
commodity prices and in- 
creased wages by means of 
new economies in operation 
and the increased efficiency of 
loyal employees. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward 











Sure Raslare 
Comfort 


BE COMFORTABLE — 
Wear the Brooks Appliance, 


the modern scientific inven- 
tion which gives rupture suffer- 





worth, 1 
pear 13 — to order, the proper size and a 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 490-K State St. Marshall, Mich. 





Dialogs, Mono} ‘Vaudeville Acts 
Musical Comedie How toStageaPlay 
and Revues, Min- Make-up Goods 
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The Independent invites in- 
quiries pertaining to travel 
for pleasure, health or busi- 
ness. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
TRAVEL BUREAU 
140 Nassau Street, N. Y. G 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


This year more than ever—The 
World Center of true sport. 


CAROLINA HOTEL 
NOW OPEN 
—while the hospitable doors of 
The Holly Inn and The Berk- 
shire open early in January. 
Golf, Tennis, Trap shooting, 
: Range, Horseback, Rid- 
ng, Racing, riving, otor- 
ing, A irplaning. F 
Championship events in every 
field of sport scheduled through 
the entire season. 

For information or 
reservations, address: 
General Office, Cadent, N.C. 
or any Tourist Bureau 











PRINCIPALS AND 
TEACHERS 


of English, History, Civics, 
etc., in Secondary Schools 
and Colleges, are invited to 
address The Independent, 
140 Nassau St., New York, 
for full details concerning 
The Independent’s New and 
Better Plan for the use of 
current material in teaching. 














ae one AND ELECTRIC soe 
RST PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 

ORIGINAL REF ERRED DIVIDEND io” ‘67. 

The regular quarterly dividend of $1. 50 per 
share upon the full-paid First Preferred and 
Original Preferred Capital Stock of this Company 
will be paid on November 15, 1922, to share- 
holders of record at close of business October 31, 
1922. The transfer books will not be closed and 
checks will be mailed from the office of the com- 
pany in time to reach stockholders on the date 


they are payable, 
A. F. HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California, 
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THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph.D., 
Head of the’ English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 


1. Fall Afternoons. 

1. One of the greatest of human joys is the 
memory of pleasures that are past. Show 
how the poem is founded on this sort of 
joy. With what spirit does the poet write? 

2. The poem gives a number of hints about 
the writer’s early life. Make use of what 

is suggested, develop the hints to their full 
wah and prepare a sympathetic = in- 
teresting narrative of the poet’s 
Think of him as if he were a thetacier in 
a story that you are writing. 

8. Imagine that you are the poet. Write an 
intimate description of the house in which 
you spent your childhood. Write most about 
what attracted your childish attention. Be 
sure to indicate physical points of view. 

4. Tell one of the stories that “Grandmother” 
might have told. Use the language that she 
would have used. Make the story concern 
“the children” whom she knew. You will 
gain the best effect if you make your story 
gently pathetic. 

5. Think of some place that you remember with 
affection. Write a prose composition con- 
cerning that place. Imitate the plan, the 
brevity, and the spirit of the poem. 

Il. New Books and Old. 

If you have read any of “the older books 

reprinted this season,” tell about the books 

you have read. Give a frank and honest 
opinion. If you have not read any of the 
books, go to your librarian, ask about one, 
and present the information that you gain. 

2. Name the different kinds of books that are 
named on the page. Explain the charac- 
teristics of every type. 

111. Brief Book Notes. 

1. Explain the following expressions: essay- 
ists; parodies; biographical essays ; erudite 
studies ; cynical epigrams. 

2. For what are the following authors noted? 
Walter Pater, Arnold, Swinburne, Emerson, 
Lowell, Galsworthy. Alfred Noyes, Joseph 
Conrad, Dante, Thomas Nelson Page. 

IV. Children’s Bookshops. 

1. Name the books in the ‘“Two-foot Book- 
shelf for Children” that you have read. 
Write an enthusiastic commentary on the 
book that you like best. 

2. Cut out the list of books. During the pres- 
ent term read several of the books that you 
have not yet read. Whenever you finish 
reading a book, write a report concerning 
it and read the report to the class. 

V. Books of Innocence for Children. 

1. What criticism of modern literature for 
children does the writer make? 

2. Read about the two poems quoted from 
cel Blake. Tell why they are beauti- 
ul. 

3. What did Browning mean when he wrote: 

“A child’s reach should exceed its og a: 

Tell ‘how you can apply that thought 

your own school life. 

French Poets Hold the Torch. 

What does the writer say to uphold the 

title of the article? 

2. Explain what is meant by “The rhythmic 
flow of thought and words, which alone, is 
verse or the distinctive form of poetry.” 

8. What definition of poetry is contained in 


Vv 


- 
_— 
. 


the words: “The joyous, piercing, ringing 
= to the soul, which is poetry 
itself. 

4. Explain in full the two lines that close the 
article. 

5. What does the article say concerning free 
verse? 


6. Read aloud the quotation that mentions 
Romeo. What gives the quotation its pe- 
culiar beauty. 

Vil. Lyman Abbott. - 

1. Summarize the manly characteristics that 
Professor Giddings says Lyman Abbott 
possessed. 

VIII. Judge Hooper on Under Dogs. 

What is the particular point of the article? 

How would the writer have you act on 

various public questions ? 

IX. “The Living Wage” and the Railroads. 

1. Underline the sentences that convey espe- 
cially striking thought. Explain in full at 
least one of those sentences. 

X. Jane Austen’s Juvenilia. 

1. Read some biographical sketch of Jane 
Austen. It was not an eventful life, but 
it sufficed to furnish the necessary basis 
of experience for her novels. 

2. What are the qualities of Jane Austen’s 
novels which justify very high praise? 
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History, Civics and 
Economics 


By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A. M.,) 
Head of the Department of Social) 
Science, Julia Richman High School | 


1. Domestic Affairs. 


1. What are the formal grounds upon which | 
our Government bases its refusal to par-| 
ticipate in the Near East Conference 7 | 





What other influences do you think aff 
our decision? 

2. Why did the United States not declare war! 
on Turkey? 

8. Keep this summary of “subjects of Amer- 
ican concern’’ to use as a guide in following 
future action on any of them. Can you 
explain each? 

4. Explain the origin of the ‘open door” 
policy and describe how its application has 
spread. 

5. Look at the International Court. How is 
it an advance in international relations? 

6. Discuss the tendency of the United States 
to codperate with the League of Nations. 

7. Give a brief account of our philanthropic, 
educational, and religious activities in the 
Near and the Middle East. Look up what 
Sir William Ramsay has to say about them. 
He is one of the best authorities on that 
part of the world. 

8. Give a brief account of the achievements | 
of American archaeological research in the 
Near and the Middle East. One such 
achievement is particularly noticed in this 
issue. 

3 The Living Wage and the Rallroads. 
In how far can you prove that there is, 
in general, a very great advance over that 
(standard of living) which existed in 
former times? 

2. How do you account for the wage differ- 
ences “in different fields of work’ and “in | 
the same field of work” 

8. State the point decided by the Railroad | 
Board and the defense of its decision. 

4. What would be the difference in situation 
between the action of the Railroad Labor | 
Board in granting a minimum living wage | 
to railroad workers and the action of ' 
legislatures in passing minimum wage laws 
for women and children? 

5. What are different views of 





“a living 


wage”? If you are studying Economics | 


review the history of wage theories. State 
the “Iron Law of Wages.” Compare it 
with Mr. Stone’s statement. 

ll. Lyman Abbott. 

1. What qualities of Dr. Abbott would you 
like to possess? | 

2. Why would you call him a great American? 

IV. Fascismo, Italy’s Week of Marvels. 

1. Compare this “practically bloodless” revolu- 
tion with earlier revolutions connected 
with the present Italian state. Describe 
the picturesque qualities of the Italian 
revolutions. 

2. Describe the situation which produced the 
origin and growth of the Fascisti (pro- 
nounce Fash-ees-tee). 

3. What other examples of “an actual majority 
in the electorate and its inadequate parlia- 
mentary representation” can. you give? Ex- 
plain the inequalities in the parliamentary 
representation in the German Empire be- 
fore the end of the Great War. 

Look up and explain “Christian Socialism.” 

What seem to be the domestic and foreign 

policies of Mussolini? What dangers are 

there in the situation? 

6. What was the difference between the ancient 
Roman “triumph” and “ovation”? 

Vv. The Case for Lloyd George—The British 
Empire. 

1. Make the comparisons suggested here: 
Lloyd George with Chatham, Disraeli, and 
Joseph Chamberlain. 

2. From the article and the editorial sum- 
marize, (a) the achievements of medal 
George, (b) criticisms of his policies. . 

8. Indicate the present status of the Irish | 
‘ question. 

Vi. The Ferment in India. i 

1. Locate India, Calcutta, the Punjab, sa | 
Ganges, Amritsar, Baroda. 

2. Describe the change in Gandhi’s influence| 
and account for it. 

8. Describe the change in the attitude of the; 
Indian Moslems toward the Turks and to- 
_ England since 1914 and account for| 


4. What light does this. throw upon the pro 
lems now before the English in India? 
Vil. Germany. : 
1. What are the latest developments in Ger-| 
men ~ aa political questions? In Repar- 

ations 
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